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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from page 19.) 

VIII. WILLIAM PENN, JUNIOR. 


Of the children of William Penn by his marriage to 
Gulielma Maria Springett, only two, as we have already seen, 
married, and one of these, Letitia Aubrey, had no children. 
The other was William Penn, Jr., and from him is derived 
one of the two existing lines of the Penn family. 

William Penn, Jr., was born at Worminghurst, his 
mother’s estate, March 14, 1680/1, ten days after the grant 
of Pennsylvania to his father. Little is known of his child- 
hood and youth. . His father’s letter to him, before sailing 
in the “ Welcome,” has been given. He was married early. 
The Bristol Friends’ records show the marriage of William 
Penn, Jr., and Mary Jones, daughter of Charles, Jr., and 
Martha, at Bristol, on the 12th of Eleventh month (January), 
1698/9. He was then not quite eighteen years old. His 
wife was four years older. She was born on the 11th of 
Eleventh month (January), 1676/7, and was, therefore, just 
a day more than twenty-two on her wedding-day. 

Vou, xx1.—10 (137 ) 
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“The memoriall or Copy of the Certificate of Willm Penn 
Junr. & Mary Jones’s Marriage. The Certificate itselfe 
being made on double Stampt pchment according to the 
late Statute.” 

The marriage certificate is as follows: 


Wibereas it doth appeare by the memorialls of the men’s meet- 
ing of the people called Quakers within the Citty of Bristoll that 
William Penn, son of Willm. Penn Esq and Mary Jones daughter of 
Charles Jones Junr. of the same Citty, merchant, did on the four & 
twentieth day of the eighth month Jast past manifest their intentions 
of marriage. AND WHEREAS such their intentions was on the 
eighteenth day of the ninth month last published in the publique 
meeting house of the said people in the presence of many people there 
congregated AND FORASMUCH as there appeares no just cause 
wherefore a marriage between the said William Penn Junr. & Mary 
Jones should not be consumated we therefore whose names are here- 
unto subscribed are witnesses that on the day of the date hereof the 
said Willm. Penn Junr. taking the said Mary Jones by the hand did 
declare that he did take the said Mary to be his wife, And that the 
said Mary holding the said Willm. Penn Junr. by the hand did declare 
that she did take the said Willm. to be her husband, And that also 
the said Willm. Penn Junr. & Mary holding each other by the hand 
did mutually promise each to other to live together husband and wife 
in love and faithfulnes according to God’s Holy ordinances as in Holy 
scriptures declared untill by death they shall be separated AND ALSO 
the said Willm. and Mary as a further testimony of such their taking 
each other and of such their promises each to other have hereunto 
with us sett their hands the Twleveth day of the eleaventh month in 
the year one thousand six hundred ninety eight. 

Wit. Penn Ju*. 
Mary Penn. 


The names of the Witnesses that subscribed with them to the same 
Certificate are— 


Charles Jones Martha Jones 
Anne Jones Eliz; Jones « 
Margt. Lowther Anthony Lowther 
Letitia Penn — Sarah Roath 
Hannah Penn Eliz: Harford 


Ch: Jones Jun Jane Watkins 
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Walter Duffield Edw: Hackett William Penn 
Thomas Penn J. Dooer Nathll. Wade 

J. Hampton Lidia Hacket Junr. Ffra: Whitchurch 
Isaac Jenings Margret Lowther Junr. Wm. Cluterbuck Snr. 
Tho. Callowhill Eliz: Corshey Richard Codrington 
Charles Harford Richard Rooth Wm. Coplin 

Richd. Snead Marget. Rooth Henh. Swymmer 
Wm. Stafford Jane Trahear Richd. Taylour. Junr. 
Robt. Bound Danil. Pill John Corshey 

Paul Moore Ffra: Roath Edw: Jones 

Benj : Coole Peter Young Katherne Bound 


[Certified to be an Extract from the Register or Record numbered 
Society of Friends 116, and entitled a Register of Marriages formerly 
kept by the Society of Friends at the Monthly Meeting of Bristol.— 
From the General Register Office, Somerset House, London]. 


Charles Jones, Jr., father of Mary Penn, was the son of 
Charles and Ann Jones, of Redcliffe Street, Bristol, who 
were among the early Friends in that city. The name of 
Charles Jones appears in Besse’s record of the “ Sufferings” 
of Bristol Friends in 1668 and later. The son, Charles, 
Jr., was probably born prior to 1654; the Friends’ records 
show seven other children born to his parents between that 
year and 1664. Charles, Jr., married, 1674, Martha 
Wathers, and she dying First month (March) 8, 1687/8, he 
married again, 1695, Sarah Corsley, widow. He died, it 
seems, from William Penn’s letters cited below, about Jan- 
uary, 1701/2. By his first wife he had several children, in- 
cluding Mary (Penn), who appears to have been the second 
child.’ 

When William Penn sailed for Pennsylvania, in 1699, he 
left his son behind. ‘“ William [Junior]... and... his 
young wife chose to remain in England,” Maria Webb 
says. Their first child, Gulielma Maria, and their second, 
Springett, were born during the two years of William 
Penn’s absence. In the latter’s correspondence with Logan, 


1 John Jones, of Bristol, linen-draper, whose will is dated December 
18, 1699, and was proved 1702, appears to have been ason of Charles 
Jones the elder, above, and a brother of Charles Jones, the father-in-law 
of William Penn, Jr. He leaves to his “cousin [niece] Mary, married 
to William Penn, £100.”—C/. will, Penna. Maa., Vol. XVII. p. 74. 
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after his return to England, there are numerous allusions to 
William, Jr., and his family. Thus:' 


[Kensington, 4th of Eleventh month (January), 1701/2:] “ My son 
and family well; a sweet girl and a Saracen of a boy; his wife—a good 
and pretty woman—at Bristol on her father’s account, who is dead and 
buried.” 

[Kensington, 3d of Twelfth month (February), 1701/2:] “Son and 
wife at Bristol upon C. Jones’s death. I send a packet to thee that was 
from him. ... The three daughters I think, or son and wife, administer. 
All amicable among the relatives,” 


In a letter to Logan, from Worminghurst, August 18, 
1702, William Penn, Jr., thanks him for informing him of 
some ‘base and scandalous reports’ which had come to 
Logan’s ears concerning him, and adds,— 


“T hope you will be assured I am far different. . . . I love my friends, 
keep company that is not inferior to myself, and never am anything to 
excess. My dress is all they can complain of, and that but decently 
genteel, without extravagancy; and as for the poking-iron I never had 
courage énough to wear one by my side. You will oblige me if you 
give this character of me till I make my personal appearance among 
you, which shall not be long, God willing. . . .” 

[Postscript :] 

“My children are, I thank God, both well, and remember to thee. 
The boy is a jolly fellow, able to make two of his uncle already.” 


William Penn’s letters to Logan contain these passages : 


[London, 6th of Fourth month, 1703 :] ‘“ My son has another boy, mine 
and his name.” 

[Another letter, about the same time as above:] “My son (having 
life) resolves to be with you per first opportunity. His wife this day 
week was delivered of a fine boy, as I found when I came home in the 
evening, and which he has called William, so we are now major, minor, 
and minimus ... my grandson Springett a mere Saracen, his sister a 
beauty.” 


William Penn, Jr., came to Pennsylvania in company 
with Lieutenant-Governor John Evans in February, 1703/4. 


1 The letters to and from James Logan, from which numerous citations 
follow, are to be found in the “Penn-Logan Correspondence,” two 
volumes, issued by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It seems un- 
necessary to cite volume and page with each extract. 
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It had been a cherished plan of his father’s to send him to 
the new country, to get him out of undesirable company at 
home, and to let him acquire the knowledge of a simpler 
and more moderate way of living. The young man’s letter 
to Logan in August, 1702, already cited, shows that he was 
expecting to come soon, and the visit had evidently been re- 
solved upon considerably earlier. February 4, 1701/2, Penn, 
Sen., had written to Logan, from Kensington, suggesting 
how he should manage the young man when he came: 


“ My son shall hasten; possess him, go with him to Pennsbury, advise 
him, contract, and recommend his acquaintance. No rambling to New 
York, nor mongrel correspondence. He has promised fair; I know he 
will regard thee. . . . Be discreet; he has wit, kept the top company, 
and must be handled with much love and wisdom; and urging the weak- 
ness or folly of some behaviors, and the necessity of another conduct 
from interest and reputation, will go far . . . he is conquered that way, 
pretends much to honor, and is but over-generous by half, and yet 
sharp enough to get to spend. He cannot well be puton. All this keep 
to thyself.” 


In a letter February 24, 1702/8, Penn spoke of his son’s 
departure having been delayed by reports of sickness at 
Philadelphia, as well as his—the son’s—wife’s approaching 
confinement (expected in six weeks). And in another letter 
whose date is missing, but presumed to be about the same 
time, Penn writes to Logan,— 


“ Immediately take him away to Pennsbury, and there give him the 
true state of things, and weigh down his levities, as well as temper his 
resentments and inform his understandings, since all depends upon it, 
as well for his future happiness, as in measure your poor country’s,’ I 
propose Governor Hamilton, 8, Carpenter, I. Norris, young Shippen, 
and your easiest and most sensible and civilized for his conversation ; 
and I hope Col. Markham, and Cousin Ashton, and the Fairmans may 
come in for a share; but the first chiefly. Watch him, outwit him, and 
honestly overreach him for his good; fishing, little journeys (as to see 
the Indians), &c., will divert him ; and pray Friends to bear all they can, 
and melt toward him, at least civilly if not religiously. He will confide 
in thee. If 8. Carpenter, R. Hill, and Is. Norris could gain his confi- 


The underlying thought here, no doubt, was that the young man 
would succeed his father as Proprietor and Governor. 
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dence, and honest and tender G. Owen not the least likely, (for he feels 
and sees), I should rejoice. Pennsylvania has cost me dearer in my 
poor child than all other considerations.” ' 


Governor Evans and young Penn left England, probably 
in the early autumn of 17038, and had a long voyage. A 
Jetter, dated at London, December 4, 1708, from Penn to 
Logan, asks him to “ tell my poor boy that all his were well 
the last post... per next packet boat to Barbadoes, a 
month hence, he will hear from his wife.” Three days 
later, “7th 10br,” probably also from London, Penn again 
wrote to Logan,— 


“My son’s going did not cost me so little as £800, and the land he 
left destitute of stock at Worminghurst, with the taxes becoming due at 
his going off, with carpenter’s [bills] etc., makes 200 more, and thou 
mayst imagine how hard it is for me to get it, Ireland so miserably 
drained and reduced as it is, an account of which I had to-night, at 
my lodgings from Sir Francis Brewster’s own mouth. . . . Let my dear 
child have my endeared love.” The Lord direct his ways for his honor, 
his father’s comfort, and his own peace.” 


William, Jr., had been living, it is evident from this letter 
as well as other evidence, at Worminghurst. It is probable 
that he had removed there at his marriage. During his 
absence in Pennsylvania his father apparently went there, 
and may have made the place his home. He says, in a 
letter, 3lst December, a short time after that last cited, “ A 
Scotch plot [and other circumstances] allow me a few days 
at Worminghurst for my better health and refreshment.” 

Evans and young Penn reached Philadelphia February 2, 
1703/4. A letter from Isaac Norris to Samuel Chew, dated 
“ 12th of 12th month” (February), says, “ The Governor and 
W. Penn, junior, caught us napping; they arrived late at 
night, unheard to all the town, and at a time when we were 
big with the expectation of a Queen’s governor.” A letter 
from Logan to Penn, Sen., dated at Philadelphia, Twelfth 


' The allusion here is not very plain, unless it means that by his 
absorption in Pennsylvania’s affairs, and perhaps his absence from 
England, 1699-1701, Penn had neglected a due parental oversight of 
his son. 
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month (February) 15, contains evidence that the voyage had 
been unusually long. He says,— 


“T leave the account of the tedious voyage. ... By thyson... I 
received thine of the 27th 6th mo. [August] . . . Thy son’s voyage I 
hope will prove to the satisfaction of all, and to his, and therefore thy 
happiness. It is his stock of excellent good nature that in a measure 
has led him out into his youthful sallies when too easily prevailed 
upon. .. . He is very well received . . . ’tis his good fortune here to 
be withdrawn from those temptations that have been too successful over 
his natural sweetness and yielding temper.” 


Penn writes to Logan from London, on the 10th of First 
month (March), 1703/4,— 


“Tell my son I met my wife and his at young 8S. Tilley’s marriage, 
near Guilford, and then they were well; and by two letters since their 
return. Guly and Springett are well from their agues, and little Billy 
so too and the spark of them all; and my poor little ones also well, and 
great love among the children.” 


Hannah Penn writes to Logan from Bristol, 5th of Eighth 
month (October), 1704,— 


“T am very glad our son likes the country [Pennsylvania| so well 
and has his health so well there. ’Tis in vain to wish, or it should be, 
that he had seen that country sooner (or his father not so soon)... . 
With this comes a letter from his wife, so that I need say the less of her, 
only that herself and the three pretty children are well for aught I 
hear.” 


Penn writes to Logan from Bristol, on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, 1704,— 


“Tf my son prove very expensive I cannot bear it, but must place to 
his account what he spends above moderation, while I lie loaded with 
debt at interest here, else I shall pay dear for the advantage his going 
thither might entitle me to, since the subscribers are [or?] bondsmen 
cannot make ready pay, according to what he has received, and on 
his land there. So excite his return, or to send for his family to him; 
for if he brings not wherewith to pay his debts here, his creditors will 
fall foul upon him most certainly.” 


The young man’s stay in Philadelphia lasted only a few 
months; the reproaches, just or unjust, which attended it 
are familiar in our local history of the time. Upon his 
arrival, he and James Logan boarded a while at Isaac Nor- 
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ris’s, and then, in June, took William Clark’s “ great house,” 
newly built, on Chestnut Street at the southwest corner of 
Third, where they kept “ bachelors’ hall” and where later 
Governor Evans joined them. Young Penn would not 
adjust his expenditure to the allowance—apparently very 
moderate—which Logan was authorized to pay him. His 
outlay was, the latter reported to Penn, “much above the 
limits set me. The directions given me can by no means 
satisfy him, nor answer what is thought suitable the pre- 
sumptive heir of the Province.” Logan was a clean and 
temperate liver; he had, no doubt, little satisfaction in the 
direction which young Penn andthe Governor were inclined 
to take,’ but his performance of his duty in the premises 
was not remitted. Like many men of his race, he was a 
faithful and exact administrator. 

Young Penn was made, immediately upon his arrival, a 
member of the Provincial Council. The minutes show? that 
at the meeting February 8, 1703/4, “ William Penn, Junr., y° 
Propr’s Son, was called to y® Board & took the affirmation 
of a member of Council.” He was thereafter occasionally 
present at the meetings, and in the list of those attending 
his name was placed at the top, next following that of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. His last attendance appears to have 
been September 15, 1704. He was promptly taken also, as 
his father had suggested, to Pennsbury, and a meeting with 
the Indians was held. Logan says, in a letter dated 14th of 
First month (March), that the preceding week, Penn, Jr., 
himself, and Judge Mompesson “went to Pennsbury to 
meet one hundred Indians, of which nine were kings. Op- 
pewounumhook, the chief, with his neighbors who came 
thither to congratulate thy son’s arrival, presented nine belts 
of wampum for a ratification of peace, &c., and had returns 
[of presents] accordingly. He [W. P., Jr.] stayed there 

‘ 


1 Logan writes to Penn, July 14, 1704, “The Governor is at present 
very ill with the cholica pictorium, in no wise owing, I believe, to what is 
commonly accounted the cause of it, intemperance.” The allusion 
shows the reputation which Evans had already established. 

2 “Colonial Records,” Vol. II. p. 117. 
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with the judge, waiting Clement Plumstead’s wedding with 
Sarah Righton, formerly Biddle.” ' But the social life of 
Philadelphia was undoubtedly dull, seen from the stand- 
point of a young man who had tasted and enjoyed dissipa- 
tion in England. The hopeful experiment of reformation 
through exile was doomed to failure. In July, Isaac Norris 
wrote to Jonathan Dickinson, “Our young proprietor 
seems to like the country, and talks of fetching his family ; 
but by endeavoring to sell off all of his lands, he must give 
me leave to think otherwise. He goes to no other worship 
[than the Friends’] and sometimes comes to meeting. He 
is good-natured, and loves company, but that of Friends is 
too dull.” Norris was in a position to know of the young 
man’s desire to sell his lands, for the purchase of the manor 
of Williamstadt—seven thousand four hundred and eighty 
acres, on the Schuylkill—had been pressed upon him by the 
young man. He and William Trent finally bought the 
manor, and remembrance of Isaac Norris is preserved in 
the name of the borough, Norristown, now a city in size 
and population, built upon it, and also in the name, Norriton, 
of the township adjoining.’ 

_ Two months later, Isaac Norris, writing again to Jonathan 
Dickinson, reported the occurrence which put a climax upon 
the young man’s stay in the little Quaker town. A sharp 
conflict between Governor Evans and the Friends was already 
established, and Norris says “their attempts to discourage 
vice, looseness, and immorality,—which increase,—are baf- 
fled by proclamations [from the Governor] making void 
their presentations” (from the mayor’s court). Then he 
adds,— 


! This marriage took place March 1, 1703/4. The bride was the widow 
of William Righton and the daughter of William Biddle, of New Jersey, 
ancestor of the Philadelphia family of that name. 

* A letterof Logan’s, cited in Watson, Vol. I. p. 34, says, “ Last night 
William Penn jun’r sold his manor on Schuylkill to William Trent and 
Isaac Norris, for £850. They were unwilling to touch it, for without a 
great prospect none will now meddle with land, but in his case he was 
resolved to sell and leave the country.” 
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“ William Penn, junior, quite gone off from Friends. He, being in 
company with some extravagants that beat the watch at Enoch Story’s, 
was presented with them: which unmannerly and disrespectful act, as 
he takes it, gives him great disgust, and seems a waited occasion. He 
talks of going home in the Jersey man-of-war, next month. I wish 
things had been better, or he had never come.” 


“Enoch Story’s” was a tavern, a drinking-place, with the 
sign of the Pewter-Platter, in Coombe’s Alley,’ the resort, it 
would appear, of the “men about town.” The story of the 
occurrence to which Isaac Norris alludes is variously told,? 
but the main facts were that a party were drinking at Story’s 
one evening, and that a dispute arose, and a fracas followed, 
in which young Penn and others were involved. The watch- 
men (who were citizens serving on this duty, a night at a 
time) came in, and in their effort to restore order were beaten 
themselves, and gave some severe blows in return.’ The 
affair was “taken notice of” in the mayor’s court (then 
comparatively young, established under the city charter of 
1701), but action was suppressed before the grand jury, ac- 
cording to the statement of Logan in a letter to Penn, Sen., 
on the 28th of September, Governor Evans exerting himself 


“1! Afterwards Pewter-Platter Alley, opposite Christ Church, running 
from Second Street to Front. 

* Watson’s “Annals,” foot-notes to the “ Penn-Logan Correspond- 
ence,” etc, 

* Watson says, “ Penn called for pistols to pistol them, but the lights 
being put out, one fell upon young Penn and gave him a severe beating.” 
Deborah Logan (foot-note to “ Penn-Logan Correspondence”) cites a dif- 
ferent tradition that Joseph Wilcox, an alderman—soon after mayor— 
seized the Governor, Evans, “ who was one of the gentlemen’s party, and 
the lights being out, gave him a severe drubbing, redoubling his blows 
upon him as a slanderer when he disclosed his quality.” It is evident 
that two occurrences have been confused. One was late in August or 
very early in September, in which young Penn and “the watch” were 
concerned, and another on the evening of November 1, involving “ the 
watch and some gentlemen,” and also “the Mayor, [Griffith Jones] Re- 
corder, and one Alderman.” By an examination of the dates and de- 
tails given in Logan’s letter and the minutes in the “ Colonial Records” 
(especially September 15 and November 2), the two affairs will be dis- 
tinguished. The minutes call that of November “a great fray.” 
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to prevent any further publicity or prosecution.’ But, as 
Isaac Norris said in the letter to Jonathan Dickinson, young 
Penn was mortally affronted. He had regarded himself evi- 
dently as the future ruler of the Colony, the prince imperial, 
the heir-apparent, and as entitled to indulge his humor in a 
performance like that at Story’s, if he wished. The idea 
that he was to be treated as other persons was too humili- 
ating to be endured. He accordingly broke with the 
Quakers at once, ceased to attend their meetings, and 
attached himself to the company of Lord Cornbury, Gov- 
ernor of New York and New Jersey, who about this time 
was visiting the Delaware. Logan says in the letter already 
cited,— 

“He is just now returned from Pennsbury, where he entertained the 
Lord and Lady Cornbury, and what we could not believe before, though 
for a few days past he has discoursed of it, assures us that he is resolved 


to go home from York in Jersey man-of-war, and within a week at 
furthest designs to set off from this place.” 


The young man did so return. He sailed in the “ Jersey” 
(some time in November, probably), and was never again 
seen at Philadelphia. It had been an unfortunate visit. He 
had injured not only himself, but his father, and added 
strength to the partly democratic and just, partly factional 
and unfair, opposition to the Proprietary interest. Logan 
wrote regretfully and pathetically in a letter to Penn, from 
New Castle, on the 8th of December,— 


“Tis a pity his wife came not with him ; there is scarce any thing has 
_ & worse effect upon his mind than the belief thou hast a greater regard 
to thy second children than thy first, and an emulation between his own 
and thy younger seems too much to him in it, which, were it obviated 
by the best methods, might be of service, for he is and must be thy son, 
and thou either happy or unhappy in him. The tie is indissoluble.” 


The voyage in the “ Jersey” was rough, as was natural for 
a crossing of the Atlantic in a sailing-ship of 1704, in mid- 


1 At a meeting of the Council, September 15, young Penn was men- 
tioned as having been proceeded against in the mayor’s court. (“‘ Colo- 
nial Records,” Vol. II. p. 160. Cf. foot-note in “ Penn-Logan Corre- 
spondence,” Vol. I. p. 321.) 
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winter. In a long, sad, almost sobbing letter from Penn to 
Logan, dated at London, on the 16th of January, these 
passages occur: 


“. . . a8 for Guy no news yet; but my son, who has come safe, though 


near foundering in the Jersey, says he believes she [Guy’s brig] is lost, 
for after the storm they saw her no more. . . . nor didst thou send me 
word what my son sold his manor for; but after all he drew a bill for 
£10 at his arrival, to ride 200 miles home, and which he performed in 
two days and a night. I met him by appointment between this and 
Worminghurst ; stayed but three hours together.” 

[Earlier passage in the letter:] “The Lord uphold me under these 
sharp and heavy burdens. . . . I should have been glad of an account 
of his [W. P., Jr.’s] expenses, and more of a rent-roll, that I may know 
what I have to stand upon, and help myself with. He is my greatest 
affliction for my soul’s and my posterity’s or family’s sake.” 


Upon his return to England, young Penn endeavored to 
begin a new career. His father, in a letter from London 
(dated at Hyde Park), on the 30th of April, 1705, speaks of 
his own troubles, and adds, “‘ with my poor son’s going into 
the army or navy, as well as getting into Parliament,” etc. 
A little later, May 10, he says,— 


“My son has lost his election, as also the Lord-Keeper’s son-in-law, 
but both hope to recover it by proving bribery upon the two that have 
it, Lord Windsor and Squire Arsgell. I wish it might turn his face to 
privacy, and good husbandry, if not nearer to us.” 


Apparently the nearing of relation did not occur. The 
young man found his wings too weak for the flights he pro- 
posed, and was soon in straits for money, which his father 
in his own financial stress could not supply. Penn, Jr., 
wrote to Logan after his return, asking for help: 


“You must believe I cannot live here about a court without expenses 
which my attendance occasions, and I must own to you I was never so 
pinched in my life, wherefore must beg you to endeavor all you can to 
send over my effects with all spéed you possibly can. ... I hear the 
prosecution against me still continues, and that they have outlawed me 
upon it: I have complained to my father, who tells me he has and will 
now write about it, and that I shall have right done me in it, which I do 


1 This was probably not the case, 
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expect at your hands, I mean at the Quakers’, who are the people that 
have given me this affront... . as my honor has been injured, I am 
resolved to have justice done me, or run all hazards, without considera- 
tion to relation, friend, or interest in the country. 

“T desire you, if possible, to sell the remainder of my land there, 
before you send over, and make what returns you can... . 

“P.S.—Pray put Isaac Norris and William Trent in mind of their 
promise to send me over a pipe of old Madeira, which I shall take 
kindly. My father has promised me to write you about my charges 
there. If there be any extravagant ones, I am to bear them; but as to 
that of books, pocket money, and clothes, with the charges of going and 
returning, he will allow.” ‘ 


The young man apparently resumed his residence at 
Worminghurst upon returning to England. In a letter to 
Logan from London, 8th of Fifth month (July), 1707, at the 
time his own affairs were approaching their worst, Penn, 
Sen., wrote,— 


“«. . . Depend upon it, if God favors me and my son with life, one, if 
not both will come as soon as possible. Worminghurst he has at last 
resigned for sale; so that having conquered himself and his wife too, 
who has cost me more money than she brought by her unreasonable, and 
for that reason imprudent obstinacy for dwelling there, to which she 
could have no pretence, either by family or portion, but by being my 
son’s impetuous inclination; and I wish she had brought more wisdom, 
since she brought so little money, to help the family.. Worminghurst, 
with some land to be sold in Ireland, about £45 per annum, will lighten 
his load as well as mine; for his marriage, and my daughter's | Letitia’s] 
too, have not helped me,—his to be sure, more especially. We are 
entering, or it seéms likely we should, into nearer friendship than 
before, he knowing the world and duty to a father better; for he has 
been of no use, but much grief and expense to me many ways and years 
too, losing him before I found him, being not of that service and benefit 
to me that some sons are, and ’tis well known I was to my father before 
I married. But oh, if yet he will recommend himself, and show himself 
a good child and-a true Friend, I shall be pleased, and leave the world 
with less concern for him and the rest also.” 


Isaac Norris, then in England, aiding in the settlement of 
Penn’s affairs and judiciously explaining to people there 
the nature of the controversies in Pennsylvania, in a letter 
to. “ his relations,” on November 4 (1707), said, ‘“‘ Worming- 
hurst, that has been these many years a charge, and little 
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profit, is sold well, and many debts are paid off by bills on 
Pennsylvania.’ Some Friends have been industrious in 
this, that if that of Ford’s should go against him, his and 
his friends’ reputations may stand the clearer, having nothing 
but that unreasonable debt against him.” 

And four days later, writing to Logan, Norris adds,— 


“ Worminghurst is sold well, and thou wilt see bills to a considerable 
value. I have been persuaded to negotiate one, I think the largest, viz. ; 
William Buckfield’s for £608. I have sent it to brother [Samuel] 
Preston for acceptance. I understand he [Buckfield] has been an old 
servant and friend of the Governor, and the debt has been ready money 
lent, and to do it [lend to Penn] has dipt into a little estate of bis own 
. . . several of the Governor’s friends, tho’ they would have all done 
honorably, yet seem to be more particularly in care for him than others 
[creditors]. I request thee, therefore, to put good bonds into hand.” 


After his father’s apoplectic seizure, in 1712, William 
Penn, Jr., seems to have left his family very much—but 
probably not altogether—to the care of Hannah Penn. The 
cash-book kept at Ruscombe, as has been mentioned, con- 
tains three pages of items of money advanced on their ac- 
count by Hannah Penn between September, 1712, and 
October, 1717, the whole amount being about three hundred 
pounds. In Twelfth month, 1712, ten pounds was “ paid 
Thos. Overton for their house-rent.” In 1713 there are 
payments “ for fitting the children,” “ expence at the Chil- 
dren’s going to school,” eight pounds “ paid Alice Hays for 
Daughter’s and Guli’s board,” cash “ paid Gill. Thomson for 
Springett and Bille’s board,” cash paid for “ Daughter’s and 
Guly’s board to December,” etc., and cash to William Penn, 
Jr., to pay “his note due to Cousin Rooth,” twenty-five 
pounds. Payments for board for “ Daughter” and for the 


' Hepworth Dixon, in his Life of Penn, says (p. 321), “ He sold the 
Worminghurst estate to a ’Squire Butler for £6050, just £1550 more 
than he gave for it, after having cut down £2000 worth of timber. This 
money satisfied some of his creditors, but not all; and one of them, a 
man named Churchill, was so importunate as to try to stop Butler’s 
payment of the purchase-money.” 
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children continue each year down to 1717. The last entry 
of the account is cash paid “8, Arnold for Guly’s last half 
year’s board & necessaries at Richard Wildman’s.” 

The will which William Penn the Founder made in 1701, 
at New Castle, Delaware, as he was about sailing on his 
return to England, and which was left behind in the care of 
James Logan, bestowed the Proprietorship and Governorship 
on William Penn, Jr.,' after some bequests to Letitia 
Aubrey, John Penn, and the expected child, Thomas. 
The provisions of this will were, of course, in the father’s 
mind during the period of the son’s visit to Pennsylvania, 
and later, and until the will of 1712 was definitely made,— 
the sale of the Province to the Crown not being completed, 
—the young man stood in succession as Proprietary and 
Governor. When the father died, no doubt William, Jr., 
was disappointed and chagrined, if not altogether sur- 
prised, to find that he was left simply the estates which had 
been inherited by or settled on him from his mother and 
his grandfather, the Admiral. This was the provision made 
for him in the will of 1712. This will has been several 
times printed,’ but is worth giving here as part of the 
. authentic record on which the present narrative chiefly rests. 
It is as follows: 


“T WILLIAM PENN Ezqr 0 called Cheife proprietor & Governour 
of the Province of Pensilvania and the Territoryes thereunto belonging, 
being of sound mind and understanding, for which I bless God, doe 
make and declare this my last Will and Testament. 

“ my Eldest Son being well provided for by a Settlement of his Mothers 
and my ffathers Estate I give and devise the Rest of my Estate in manner 
following 

“The Government of my Province of Pennsilvania and Territories 
thereunto belonging and all powers relateing thereunto! give and devise 
to the most Hono’ble the Earle of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, and to 
William Earle Powlett, so called, and their Heires, upon Trust to dis- 


1 See the will in full in “ Memoirs of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania,” Vol. I. p. 222. 

2 “ Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. p. 219; 
Penna. Mac., Vol. XIV. p. 174, ete. 
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pose thereof to the Queen or any other person to the best advantage 
they can to be applyed in such a manner as I shall herein after direct. 

“T give and devise to my dear Wife Hannah Penn and her ffather 
Thomas Callowhill and to my good ffriends Margarett Lowther my dear 
Sister, and to Gilbert Heathcote Physitian, Samuel Waldenfield, John 
field, Henry Gouldney, all liveing in England, and to my friends Samuel 
Carpenter, Richard Hill, Isaac Norris, Samuel Preston, and James 
Logan, liveing in or near Pensilvania and their heires All my lands 
Tenements and Hereditamts whatsoever rents and other profitts scituate 
lyeing and being in Pensilvania and the Territores thereunto belonging, 
or else where in America, upon Trust that they shall sell and dispose of 
so much thereof as shall be sufficient to pay all my just debts, and from 
and after paymt thereof shall convey unto each of the three Children of 
my son Willm Penn, Gulielma-Maria, Springett, and William respectiuely 
and to their respective heires 10,000 acres of land in some proper and 
beneficiall places to be sett out by my Trustees aforesaid. All the rest 
of my lands and Hereditamts whatsoever, scituate lyeing and being in 
America, I will that my said Trustees shall convey to and amongst Chil- 
dren which I have by my present Wife, in such proporéon and for such 
estates as my said Wife shall think fit, but before such Conveyance shall 
be made to my Children I will that my said Trustees shall convey to my 
daughter Aubrey whom I omitted to. name before 10,000 acres of my 
said Lands in such places as my said Trustees shall think fitt. 

“ All my p’sonall estate in Pennsilvania and elsewhere and arreares of 
rent due there I give to my said dear Wife, whom I make my sole Ex- 
ecutrix for the equall benefitt of her and her Children. 

“Tn Testimony whereof I have sett my hand and seal to this my Will, 
which I declare to be my last Will, revoking all others formerly made 
by me. 

“Signed Sealed and Published by the Testator William Penn in the 
presence of us who sett our names as Witnesses thereof in the p’sence of 
the said Testator after the Interlineaéon of the Words above Vizt whom 
I make my sole Executrix. 

[Signed] “ WrIL.LIAM PENN. 


[Witnesses ] 
“Sarah West 
“Robert West 
“Susanna Reading 
“Thomas Pyle 
“Robert Lomax 


“This Will I made when ill of a feavour at London with a Clear un- 
derstanding of what I did then, but because of some unworthy Expres- 
sions belying Gods goodness to me as if I knew not what I did, doe now 
that I am recovered through Gods goodness hereby declare that it is my 
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last Will and Testament at Ruscomb, in Berkshire, this 27th of the 3d 
Month, called May, 1712. 
“Wa Penn 
“ Witnesses p’sent 


“Eliz Penn Mary Chandler 
“Tho: Pyle Josiah Dee 
“Tho: Penn Mary Dee 


“Eliz: Anderson 
“ Postscript in my own hand 


“As a further Testimony of my love to my dear Wife I of my own 
mind give unto her out of the rents of America vizt Pensilvania £300 
a year for her naturall life and for her care and charge over my Chil- 
dren in their Education of which she knows my mind as also that I de- 
sire they may settle at least in good part in America where I leave them 
so good an Interest to be for their Inheritance from Generaéon to 
Generaéon which the Lord p’serve and prosper. Amen.” 


The will, when a copy was sent to Pennsylvania, did not 
altogether please James Logan. He wrote to Hannah Penn,’ 
on the 4th of November, 1718: 


“The sloop Dolphin arrived from London, bringing us divers letters, 
and among y° rest one from Jn° Page to me with a copy of our late Pro- 
prietor’s will w™ gives me some uneasiness as being Drawn in hast I 
believe by himself only, when such a settlement required a hand better 
acquainted with affairs of that Nature. 

“The Estate in these parts is vested in so many without impowering 
any P’ticular or a suitable number to grant and Convey, that I fear we 
shall be puzzled. I hope you will take advice there what methods must 
be pursued in y* Case. In the meantime all the Province & Lower 
County’s are in the Trustees, till y° Mortgage is Cleared, toward w’ch if 
our remittance by this ship come safe I hope another Large tally will be 
struck by them.” 


To this the extended letter of Simon Clement, of Bristol, 
the uncle of Hannah Penn, dated at London, March 6, 
1718/19, addressed to Logan, replies.? Among other things, 
Clement says,— 


“The Proprietor’s will may indeed be said to have been made in haste, 
as you guess: but it was dictated by his friend Mr. West, though the 
blunders committed therein could not have been expected from a man 


1 MS. letter in Historical Society of Pennsylvania collections, 
2 “ Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. p. 238. 
VoL. xx1.—11 
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of his accuracy. The truth is that he himself had labored undera para- 
letick affection, from which he never recovered the use of his limbs one 
side, nor I believe at that time the strength of his capacity, though it 
was afterwards perfectly restored, and continued to the time of his 
death, about six months since.” ! 


Clement says further in this letter that he has no fear that 
Penn’s choice of trustees will prejudice the standing of his 
affairs with those now in power,—Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
not being in.1718 the popular man he was in 1712.2. “ You 
know,” he says, “at that time they were the fittest that 
could be thought on; and though they are since grown a 
little out of fashion, the using their names on this occasion 
can give no offence to those now in play. Great men lay 
no stress on such little things. I prepared a draught of a 
commission for those lords to confirm your Governor, [Keith] 
by the authority devolved upon them, which I left several 
weeks since with Lord Oxford, to peruse and communicate 
with Lord Powlet, but I can’t yet get him to dispatch it. 
And you know we cannot be as pressing on men of their 
degree as we might on men of our own rank, but I shall 
continue my solicitation in it as I find opportunity.” 

William Penn, Jr., at first signified his disposition to 
acquiesce in the will’s provisions, and to join his step-mother 
in carrying them out. Later he changed his mind. The 
will was admitted to probate in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, “in common form,” on the 4th of November, 


1The meaning here is not very plain. Clement could hardly have 
imagined that Logan did not know fully about the physical condition 
of Penn between 1712 and 1718, and he surely did not mean to say that 
his mental “ capacity” was ever “ perfectly restored” after the stroke of 
August, 1712. 

* Robert Harley, minister under Queen Anne, was “at the height of 
his power” in 1711, when he was appointed Lord High Treasurer, and 
created Earl of Oxford and Earl of Mortimer. He was dismissed from 
office in 1714, impeached 1715, and sent to the Tower, and in 1717, after 
being brought to trial (at his own demand), discharged. This summary 
indicates the ground of Logan’s concern, to which Clement was replying. 
It may be added that some writers on Penn’s will have been confused by 
Harley’s title, supposing that “Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer” 
must mean two persons, and that there were thus three trustees. 
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1718, after some delay by William Penn, Jr.' He had several 
meetings with Hannah Penn, in London, and Clement says 
in the letter already cited, they “ mutually declared them- 
selves desirous to cultivate the former friendship in the 
family, and to submit all their differences to be decided by a 
decree in the Court of Chancery, to be obtained with as 
little expense and contest as possible, and I believe.they will 
take that way at last, though the young gentleman seems 
fickle and inconstant, and has been ready to fly out once or 
twice since, and is gone again to France without putting in 
his answer to the bill for proving the will, which must there- 
fore be at a stand until his return, which he pretends shall 
be in this or the next month. His agents talk as if he be- 
lieves the will has not sufficiently conveyed the power of 
government from him, and that he will send over a governor. 
But I should think he has more discretion than to offer it in 
earnest, or that he would not find anybody fool enough to 
go on such an errand; at least I am confident that your 
governor will never yield up his authentick authority to any 
person who should come up with a sham one.” 

Clement was evidently unaware, as he wrote this, that 
William Penn, Jr., had already made a definite claim upon 
the Governorship and Proprietorship of Pennsylvania, and 
had sent out, several weeks before, a new commission in his 
own name to Lieutenant-Governor Keith, accompanied by 
a letter of “instructions.” The letter was dated January 14, 
1718/19, and directed Keith “ immediately to call together 
the Council, and with them, in the most public manner, 
make known my accession to the government of the said 
Province and Counties [upon Delaware] and assure the 
country of my great affection for them,” etc. At the meet- 


1 Letter from Simon Clement to Logan, London, December 30, 1718. 
“TI am very glad ... that the country can receive no prejudice for 
want of renewing the present Governor’s [Keith’s] commission, which 
has been delayed principally by reason of Mr. Penn’s first obstructing 
the proving his father’s will in the Prerogative Court, which, however, 
he has since consented to, and ’tis done.” (‘‘ Memoirs of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. p. 231.) 
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ing of the Provincial Council, April 28, 1719, Keith laid the 
documents before the Council, and proposed that the As- 
sembly be immediately (May 6) called together, “in order 
to join with me and this Board in recognizing Mr. Penn’s 
right and title to the Government,”—to which the Council 
assented, “every member present” agreeing that the As- 
sembly ghould be summoned. 

The Assembly, however, on the 9th of May, declined to 
approve the claim of Penn, Jr., to succeed his father. They 
pointed out the provisions of the will on the subject of the 
Proprietary rights. They called Keith’s attention to a law 
passed by them, and confirmed by Queen Anne, providing 
that the Governor in office at the death of the Proprietary 
should continue until further order from the Crown, or from 
the heirs of the Proprietor. And they further particularized 
the facts that the will devised the Proprietorship to the two 
earls, and that the new commission had not the royal 
approval. Under these circumstances they advised the 
Lieutenant-Governor not to publish the new commission or 
the accompanying instructions.’ 

The Council met two days later, on the 11th, and after 
discussion, decided by “a majority above two to one” that 
the Assembly’s advice was good. Later, advices were 
received from London that the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions recognized the validity of Keith’s first commission, 
and regarded that from Penn, Jr., as invalid, It resulted, 
therefore, that the claim of the Proprietorship and Governor- 
ship by the son came to nothing, and apparently was not 
pressed beyond the one point of sending out the commission 
and letter to Keith.’ 


1The Council’s minutes say that “by means of other letters or 
accounts since received by Capt. Annis, the Assembly have fallen into 
sentiments different from what had been expected.” 

2 In the Council, upon the question of concurring in the judgment of 
the Assembly, there were present Richard Hill, Jasper Yeates, William 
Trent, Isaac Norris, Jonathan Dickinson, Samuel Preston, Anthony 
Palmer, Robert Assheton, John French, and James Logan. A “ majority 
above two to one,” ten members voting, would reasonably be seven to three. 
Of the latter three, as it appeared by proceedings at a subsequent meeting 
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William Penn, Jr., died about two years after his 
father, The time and place of his death are variously 
given, John Jay Smith, in his address before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania,’ says he “ died in France:” Janney 
says he “died in France of a consumption ;’ Maria Webb 
says he “ died in the north of France, in 1720, of consump- 
tion.” Upon the authority of a genealogical sketch in 
Lipscombe’s “ History of Buckinghamshire,” cited for me 
by Rev. W. H. Summers,’ it may be said that he died at 
Liége, Belgium, June 23, 1720. His wife, Mary Penn, died 
early in December, 1738. Rebekah Butterfield’s journal, 
kept at Jordans,’ contains the following entry : 


“5th of 10th month, [December] 1733, Robert Jordan and John 
Gopsill was at y* burial of Mary Pen, widow, mother of y* aforesaid 
William Pen [3d]; they came and went with y* relations.” 


Three children of William Penn, Jr., and Mary Penn are 
known. These were Gulielma Maria, Springett, and Wil- 
liam, 8d. The dates of their births are given in the Friends’ 
records (at London) for Surrey and Sussex. Information 
concerning them may be concisely stated as follows: 


of the Council, Assheton was one. (He was theson of William Assheton, 
of Lancashire, whose wife was a relative in some degree of William Penn 
the Founder. Robert Assheton is commonly spoken of in Penn’s letters 
as “Cousin Assheton.”) At the Council meeting, November 7, 1719, 
Lieutenant-Governor Keith charged Assheton, in writing, with divulging 
the proceedings of the Board, and with writing “the latter end of August 
or beginning of September last,” to William Penn, Jr., assuring him of his 
friendship, and attacking him (Keith) for not publishing the new com- 
mission, etc. Keith professed to give the substance of the letter from 
Assheton to Penn, inter alia that he (Assheton) “was Mr. Penn’s stiff 
friend, and had stickl’d for him, tho’ to no effect hitherto, because he 
had only one member of the Council to join him; that though the 
bearer [of the letter] was a stranger to Mr. Penn, yet being heartily 
recommended to his favor by these letters he might freely take an 
opportunity over a bottle to assure Mr. Penn that these things were 
unquestionably true.” It resulted that Assheton, upon Keith’s demand, 
left the Council, though later, 1722, he again became a member. 

1 “Penn-Logan Correspondence,” Vol. I. p. xv. 

* MS. letter, March 25, 1897. 

5 Cited in Mr. Summers’s “ Memories of Jordans and the Chalfonts,” 
p. 242. 
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CHILDREN OF WILLIAM PENN, JR., AND MARY. 

1. Gulielma Maria Penn, born Ninth month (November) 10, 
1699, at Worminghurst ; the “ beauty” and “ sweet girl” of 
her grandfather’s letters. She married, “early in life,” 
Aubrey Thomas. He was the son of Rees and Martha 
Thomas, who came from Wales to Pennsylvania and settled 
in Merion in 1691. Martha, his mother, was an Awbrey, 
the sister of William Awbrey (or Aubrey), who married 
Letitia Penn." Awbrey Thomas was born Eleventh month 
(January) 30, 1694. He “visited England,” and there 
married Gulielma Maria Penn (as above). ‘ He did not 
long survive his marriage, and died without issue, proba- 
bly in England.” His widow married, second, Charles 
Fell, who was the son of Charles, son of George, son of 
Judge Thomas Fell, of Swarthmore Hall.?, By her mar- 
riage with Charles Fell, Gulielma Maria (Penn) Thomas 
had a son, Robert Edward Fell, “who in the year 1756 
was promoted to a captaincy of marines. Afterwards he 
became a lieutenant-colonel in the army, under which title 
he lodged a pedigree in the Herald’s Office, and procured 
a confirmation of arms in the year 1770; he was then de- 
scribed as Robert Edward Fell of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
Middlesex. His will... was proved the 28th of February, 
1787, by Thomas Brookholding, his sole executor and the 
husband of his niece Philadelphia. There is no evidence 
of his having been a married man; but in his will he leaves 
his sword and pistols to his nephew, William Hawkins New- 
combe.”’® 

Coleman, in his pedigree chart, gives two other children 
of Charles Fell and his wife,—“ M. M. Fell,” married to 
“ John Barrow,” and “ Guilima,” married to “ New- 





1She was his second wife. Cf. article by George Vaux, PENNA. 
Maa., Vol. XIII. p. 294. 

* Watson, “ Annals,” Vol. I. p. 121, quotes from the London Gazette, 
year 1724, a paragraph that “ Mrs. Gulielma Maria Fell, granddaughter 
of the famous Quaker, Sir William Penn, was publicly baptized in the 
parish church of St. Paul, Convent Garden, in October last.” 

* Maria Webb, “ The Fells of Swarthmore Hall,” p. 356. 
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come.” These names appear more correctly to be Mary 
Margaretta and (her husband) John Barron, and Gulielma 
Maria Frances and (her husband) John Newcomb.’ It 
seems to be commonly assumed that this line of William 
Penn the Founder, through his granddaughter, Gulielma 
Maria Penn, and Charles Fell, is now extinct. 

2. Springett Penn, born Twelfth month (February) 10, 
1700/1, at Worminghurst. He was the “Saracen” of his 
grandfather’s letters. He did not marry. Itis probable that 
he spent much of his time inIreland. There are a few letters 
from or relating to him in the collections of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society. One from John Penn to him, 
dated London, August 8, 1727, on a business topic, is 
freezingly severe in tone. Springett, however, was evi- 
dently not one to permit lectures from his half-uncle—a 
man of very nearly his own age—to disturb his equanimity. 
There is a letter from him to John some time later; it is 
dated “Stoke, March 138, 1728-9,” and begins “ Dear 
Jack ;” it ends thus: 


“ Perhaps Alderman Tom knows more of y* matter than either of us, 
for it seems he was pleased to receive y*® Gentleman’s Request very 
favorably, turned his Quidd w” great Gravity, & gave an assenting 
nodd. Nowif you have fed y*poor Gentleman with hopes and at y* 
same time cautioned me, y*® Devil take you & his Worship y* Ald’n; 
if otherwise, be free in communicating yo" thoughts to my Bro Will, & 
he’ll save you y® trouble of writing them to 

“ Yo’r aff Nephew & hum. Servt: 
“SPRINGETT PENN.” 


Springett Penn joined with Hannah Penn (his step- 
grandmother), in 1725, in appointing Patrick Gordon Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. The chancery suit over 
the Founder’s will was not then settled. At the meeting of 
the Council, at Philadelphia, June 22, 1726, the commission 
of Major Gordon “ from Springett Penn, Esquire, with the 
assent of Mrs. Hannah Penn, and his Majesty’s royal appro- 
bation thereof,” was produced and read, and “was forth- 


1 Cf. Westcott’s “ Historic Mansions,” pp. 32, 33, already cited, will 
of Letitia Aubrey. 
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with published at the court-house.” Springett Penn died 
in Dublin, Ireland, 8th February, 1731.' 

8. William Penn, 3d. He was born, as appears by the 
Friends’ records, at Worminghurst, First month (March) 21, 
1703, and made then the “ minimus” of the three Williams. 
He was twice married, and through his first wife descends 
the Penn-Gaskell branch of the Founder’s family. This line 
will be more fully spoken of in a later chapter. 


’ This date is given by Mr. Keith, in his article on the Penn Family 
in Appleton’s “ American Biography.” In the Breviate in the Boundary 
Case (p. 444) it is stated as occurring December 30, 1730. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGRESS. 


BY HERBERT FRIEDENWALD. 


PART I. 


In the year 1826, after having made an examination of the 
documentary material bearing on the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history of the old Thirteen States such as has not 
since, and probably will never again be made, Jared Sparks 
wrote: “ The more we look into the history of the Colonies, 
the more clearly we shall see that the Revolution was not 
the work of a few years only, but began with the first settle- 
ment of the country ; the seeds of liberty when first planted 
here were the seeds of the Revolution ; they sprang forth by 
degrees; they came to maturity gradually; and when the 
great crisis took place, the whole nation were prepared to 
govern themselves, because they always had in reality gov- 
erned themselves,.”? It need occasion small wonder, then, 
that a revolution the result of such deep-seated causes and 
having such far-reaching effects should have had its story 
related by a multitude of authors, each in his own particu- 
lar way; nor that the men to whom it gave prominence, 
and the events that mark its progress, are as household 
words in the mouths of all Americans. 

For there is no portion of our history that has had so 
much attention paid to it, and respecting which so many 
documents have been published, as the period of the Revo- 
lution. The end, fortunately, is not yet, for at no time has 
the true value of authentic records been more highly ap- 
preciated than at present, nor have such extensive exertions 
ever been put forth to obtain and to preserve them. Our 
country is therefore peculiarly fortunate in possessing those 
of an official nature covering the Revolution in an almost 


1 Sparks’s “ Life and Writings,” Vol. 1. p. 494. 
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unbroken series. For the most part they are the documents 
officially known as the records and papers of the Continen- 
tal Congress, which are placed in the care of the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, where are also the priceless 
papers of Washington and Jefferson and Franklin and 
Madison and Monroe. And yet the treatment accorded 
these records has been far from in keeping with the value 
placed upon them. To say that they have never been pub- 
lished means much. It means that, until they are, no real 
and adequate history of the Revolution can be written, for 
their present arrangement is so confusing as to have made 
it possible for documents to escape the vigilant eye even of 
a Bancroft. It means, too, that they are still in manuscript 
as they were written by the men we love to call patriots; it 
means that the tooth of time has had so little respect for 
them as to have often gnawed them to their lasting deface- 
ment; and it means that they have been and are liable to 
irreparable injury from frequent removal and occasional 
handling, or even to total destruction by some unforeseen 
catastrophe. 

A detailed description of the contents of these records 
would engross many pages. Exclusive of transcripts or 
copies, they fill some two hundred folio volumes, averaging 
about three hundred pages each, and all of them containing 
matters of exceeding great importance. Here are the Jour- 
nals from the beginning to the very end (1774-89), almost 
entirely in the hand of Charles Thomson, the indefatigable 
secretary. Here are letter-books of the Presidents of Con- 
gress, recording their official communications; as well as 
hundreds of reports of committees made during the years 
1775-89, upon the army and the War Department, upon 
foreign relations, upon increasing the powers of Congress, 
upon financial questions, upon Indian affairs, and upon a 
countless variety of other subjects. Here are some two 
thousand and more motions, of the nature of resolutions 
offered in Congress, to many of which no trace exists else- 
where; and papers dealing with land controversies be- 
tween the States, and petitions and memorials addressed to 
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Congress, asking for their overburdened attention often to 
the petty wants and still oftener to the serious complaints 
and important desires and rights of individuals, To be 
found here also are documents detailing the contest waged 
over a location for the capital of the nation. The Articles of 
Confederation, and suggestions for their improvement, from 
which we can learn the steps taken towards their adoption 
and amendment, all of which led directly up to the per- 
fected Constitution under which we live, form another part 
of the collection. Letters from ministers sent to negotiate 
with foreign powers, and those of envoys sent by foreign 
powers to this country, with an almost complete record of 
our foreign relations; and the letters written by Wash- 
ington and his generals to Congress, detailing the move- 
ments of the army and making suggestions for the manage- 
ment of national affairs, to mention no others, give an 
indication of the character of the correspondence here 
gathered. And so on through the list; for one can, as has 
been proved by experience, spend months in examining 
these records without mastering more than a small portion 
of their contents. 

It is to the Journals, however, mentioned but briefly 
above, that we particularly desire to devote our attention. 
For however valuable are the other documents in themselves, 
however great would be the loss to American history were 
they destroyed, the loss would be intensified an hundred- 
fold were the Journals, too, lost to us, for they are the only 
record we have of the proceedings of that great body of 
men who, amid contention and disagreement and sore 
trials, so conducted the affairs of the country that the battle 
was waged and won, and a perfected union in the end re- 
sulted. More than this, the Journal is a sort of index to 
the whole mass of documents. From it, and often from it 
alone, we can learn what letters were received and what 
correspondence was carried pn; the committees that were 
appointed, and what and when they reported, and the 
effect these letters and reports had in shaping the course of 
legislation. But this is not all. Many of the really im- 
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portant state papers of the period exist upon the pages of 
the Journal and nowhere else. Many, it is true, were re- 
peatedly printed by order of Congress, but these reprints 
are scarcer even than the printed Journal; nor was this 
always done, and much that was comparatively unimportant 
at the time, and is now only found within these pages, is 
of the greatest value to us. 

But it may be asked, has this invaluable Journal never 
been printed? The answer is yes and no, with stern em- 
phasis upon the latter reply. 

To understand what is in print and what is not, we must 
examine the manuscripts carefully. In the first place, there 
exists what is generally known as the Original or Rough 
Journal, which appears to be the Journal made up by Secre- 
tary Thomson from notes taken during the daily proceed- 
ings; for writing long-hand, as he did, it is almost beyond 
a possibility that he wrote this at his desk in Congress 
during the sessions.' This Rough Journal fills thirty-nine 
folio volumes of varying thickness, and covers the proceed- 
ings from September 5, 1774, to March 2, 1789, although a 
volume containing the record from March 19 to May 2, 
1778, is and has been missing for a great number of years. 
They are all bound in the original covers, are for the most 
part in the fine round hand of Charles Thomson, and are in 
an excellent state of preservation. It may be proper to add 
that the record, never at any time full, is often exasper- 
atingly brief, and omits mention of many events that it was 
deemed unnecessary to note at the time, but which to us 
are of the greatest importance. 

Next in order is the series known as the Transcript of 
the Journal, which is a copy, with differences, of the above. 
This fills ten volumes similar in size to the Rough Journal, 
beginning with the proceedings of September 5, 1775, and 
ending abruptly with an unfinished sentence in those of 
January 20,1779. All of this, with the exception of the 

1 This opinion is fortified by the fact that there are a few scraps of 


paper among the archives which can be no other than such rough notes. 
See also Thomson’s controversy with Laurens, noted later. 
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record of the period from the end of December, 1776, to 
the end of January, 1777, is in Thomson’s hand. While 
it is possible that a volume belonging to this set and cov- 
ering the Congress.of 1774 and the first Congress of 1775 
may have existed, it is unlikely, in that the numbering on 
the back of the volumes starts with No. 1; so it is probable 
that Thomson began his copying for this series with the 
proceedings of September 5, 1775. There are, it is true, 
among the archives, several copies in different hands of the 
proceedings from May to August, 1775, but they appear 
never to have formed a part of the Transcript series. 

On the fly-leaf of the first volume of this series of Tran- 
scripts Thomson has written and signed the following: 

‘‘N.B.—The passages and resolutions, which in this and 
the following books are crossed, were all passed by Congress, 
‘but a Com® having been appointed to revise the journals for 
publication, such parts as the house determine, on the report 
of the comm’ should not be published, were ordered to be 
crossed or marked so as not to be transcribed for publica- 
tion. As the crossing defaced the minutes another mark 
was introduced which was by dots in the margin.” 

From this statement has arisen the prevailing opinion 
that the Transcripts were the volumes sent to the printers, 
and from which the printed Journal as we have it was set 
up in type. This is true, perhaps, so far as it goes; but 
there are no Transcripts for 1774 and part of 1775, nor were 
there ever any portions of the Journal of 1774 withheld 
from publication, except such as are mentioned below. 
The marking of which Thomson speaks is found upon the 
Transcript down to and including the proceedings of 
December 29, 1779. Although Thomson has not men- 
tioned it, I have found that the Rough Journal for that part 
of 1775 not covered by the Transcripts is also marked in a 
similar manner. ; 

While the Transcripts are not exact copies of the Rough 
Journal, the differences are only slight, being mainly verbal ; 
such, for example, as the substitution of ‘* Commander-in- 
Chief” for the word “General.” And other changes of a 
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like nature bear evidence that Thomson polished his record 
a trifle before submitting it to the printer. 

Next we have the single folio volume containing what is 
known as the Secret Domestic Journal, from May 10, 1775, 
to July 2,1787. This contains such proceedings relating 
to domestic affairs, as distinct from those connected with 
foreign relations, that it was thought advisable to withhold 
from publication. From this volume of proceedings was 
printed the first part of the first volume of the Secret 
Journals of Congress, published in 1821. 

Nine other volumes of these manuscripts contain the 
remainder of the proceedings of a secret nature. They 
concern foreign affairs, for the most part, and it would 
appear from the manner in which they are made up that 
Thomson at first made entries in sundry volumes by way 
of experiment; then, having hit upon a satisfactory system, 
he conformed to it to the end, 

This conclusion is reached from a perusal of the volumes 
known as Nos. 4 and 6 of the series. No. 4, in one volume, 
contains copies of matters entered in both the foreign and 
domestic Secret Journals, having to do with letters of in- 
struction, commissions, letters of credence, plans of treaties, 
ratification of contracts, and the like, beginning with Oc- 
tober 18, 1780, and ending with March 29, 1786; and No. 
6, in three volumes, is known as the “ Imperfect” Secret 
Journal, and commences with an extract from the pro- 
ceedings of September 17, 1776, and terminates with one 
from those of September 18,1788. But these volumes (Nos. 
4 and 6) contain nothing that is not to be found in either 
the Secret Domestic Journal (No. 8) mentioned above, or in 
the complete Journal of Foreign Affairs (No. 5). The latter 
is in three large volumes, beginning with the proceedings 
of November 29, 1775, and ending with those of September 
16, 1788. They contain many valuable entries upon foreign 
matters that are not recorded elsewhere, and from them 
were printed the last three volumes of the Secret Journal of 
Congress of the edition of 1821. 


1 See letter of Thomson’s, July 27, 1784. 
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Another volume—“ Secret Journal A,” No. 8—contains 
various entries from 1776 to 1783, but nothing that is not 
elsewhere recorded. Its contents are mere minutes of pro- 
ceedings that were afterwargs entered in the public Journal. 

Lastly there is the small quarto volume labelled “ The 
More Secret Journal.”' Its contents, beginning with June 
6, 1781, and ending with August 8, 1782, bear, for the most 
part, upon the history of the negotiations looking towards 
a settlement of the dispute with England. Some of the dis- 
cussions and resolutions relative to the peace negotiations, 
of a minor importance, are here noted, and as they are not 
found elsewhere, have never been printed. 

Thomson’s method of composing the Secret Journals can- 
not be ascertained without considerable difficulty. We 
frequently, but not always, find resolutions dealing with 
domestic and foreign affairs entered in the Rough (manu- 
script) Journal, with the usual dotted lines in the margin to 
indicate that this was matter of a secret nature. Again, 
we occasionally find, in addition to the original lines, a brief 
note indicating that the resolutions within the lines were to 
be entered upon the Secret Journal of Domestic Affairs.’ 
Affairs so marked we invariably found recorded in one or 
other of the separate Secret Journals. Again, we not in- 
frequently find brief statements in the Rough Journal, 
with more lengthy accounts upon the pages of the Journal 
of Foreign Affairs, or there may be no reference to foreign 
affairs at all upon the pages of the Rough Journal, while 
under the same date a detailed entry will be found in the 
Journal of Foreign Affairs. Still again, where we find 
entries covering the same subject in both the Rough 
Journal and the Journal of Foreign Affairs, they sometimes 
differ in détails. We can therefore safely state that the 
Rough Journal contains matter upon foreign affairs not 
recorded in the Foreign Journal, that the reverse is also the 


' This volume of the papers of the Continental Congress is No. 7 
of the collection, and is a transcript of a small unbound manuscript 
entirely in the hand of Thomson. 

? April 16 and 22, 1784. 5 May 17, 1786. 
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case, and besides, that the printed Journal of Foreign Affairs 
which was set up from these three volumes of manuscripts 
is not an exact copy from the stand-point of modern 
methods. 

This leads to the conclusion, and the Rough Journal - 
bears us out, that in the early days—that is, until the treaty 
with France was signed in 1778, up to which time foreign 
affairs received little of the attention of the Congress—Thom- 
son recorded everything upon the pages of the Rough 
Journal, marking those matters which were considered 
secret, in order that they might not be printed. Then, from 
1778 on, when foreign affairs came to engross so much 
attention, he changed this order, made brief entries in the 
Rough Journal, or none at all, and recorded the transac- 
tions bearing on foreign affairs at length in the Foreign 
Journal whenever their nature was such as to preclude the 
desirability of having them published. Not so with the 
Secret Journal of Domestic Affairs, however. Secret mat- 
ters of this nature were of less frequent occurrence, for 
in print they fill but little more than half of an octavo 
volume of under five hundred pages. These proceedings 
were nearly always entered on the Rough Journal and the 
Transcripts, were marked with dotted lines, and were with- 
held from publication. But a desire arose to have such 
kept together in a separate volume for reference. Then 
(probably in 1784, although the resolution to this effect 
has not been found) Thomson was ordered to make up 
such a volume or volumes. He tells of this work in a let- 
ter written from Philadelphia, June 20, 1784, to Samuel 
Hardy, the chairman of the Committee of the States, then 
in session at Annapolis during the adjournment of Con- 
gress. He writes, “I shall next proceed to revise and 
arrange the Secret Journal agreeably to the order of Con- 
gress and hope to have this work completed, or at least 
a considerable progress made, before the next meeting of 
Congress.” ; 

Besides doing this, he tried to bring the Foreign Affairs 
Journal up to date, and in a letter written a little later he 
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asks that the original manuscript be sent him, in order that 
he might complete his task.’ 


PART II. 


Having thus briefly reviewed the material contained in 
these manuscripts, let us now turn to what was done by the 
men who participated in the events of the day, to place 
some authentic accounts of their transactions before the 
public? At the beginning of the Continental Congress 
the interest of the people in their proceedings was at fever 
heat, all the more fanned by the secrecy enjoined upon the 
members. The public was, therefore, unwilling to wait until 
the first Congress had completed their labors before receiving 
an account of what had been done. Yielding to the popular 
will, and appreciating that the appetite for revolution would 
grow from what it fed on, the Congress ordered the various 
great state documents printed and distributed as they were 
agreed to. First of these was the Declaration of Rights, 
but among the earliest were the Articles of Association. 
The engrossed copy of the latter was signed on the 20th of 


October, 1774, and on the same day was ordered committed © 


to the press that a hundred and twenty copies might be 
struck off.’ 
The Congress was by that time approaching the end, 


1 Both of the letters here referred to are to be found only in manu- 
script, and are in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. The latter is dated July 27, 1784, and is written to Bankson, the 
clerk in the secretary’s office who was performing the duties of secretary 
to the committee while Thomson was absent on leave; in this letter he 
asks that the original manuscript journals be sent to him, in order that 
he might be enabled “to complete the secret foreign affairs Journal as 
directed.” 

2 In the preparation of the bibliographical notes to this part of my 
paper I have drawn freely upon Mr. Hildeburn’s “ Issues of the Penn- 
sylvania Press,” and Mr. Paul L. Ford’s ‘‘ Material for a Bibliography 
of the Continental Congress.” From both of these valuable works I 
have received great assistance, and more detailed references wiil be found 
in the succeeding notes. The titles have, however, been separately veri- 
fied in each instance. 

* MS. Journal of 1774, October 20. 

Vou, xx1.—12 
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and on the next day (October 21) the address to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and the memorial to the inhabitants 
of the British Colonies were agreed to and ordered to be 
committed to the printer immediately, with the injunction 
that no more than one hundred and twenty copies be printed 
without further order of Congress. At the same time a 
committee consisting of Galloway, McKean, J. Adams, and 
Hooper, on revising the minutes of the Congress, with a 
view to their publication, was appointed,’ and from a com- 
parison of the manuscript Journal with the printed copies, 
distinct traces of their revision are discernible. 

Neither they nor the Congress desired to lose any time 
in getting down to work; so in order that the Journal 
might be got ready for the printer, as soon as the above com- 
mittee had finished its task of revision, on October 22, it 
was ordered to be sent to the press and to be printed under 
the direction of Biddle, Dickinson, and Secretary Thomson. 
Scarcely had they been appointed, when the first of a long 
series of prints of what were known as extracts from the 
votes and proceedings of the Congress saw the light. The 
first of these appeared on October 24,? and contained a 
part of the Articles of Association, and nothing more. 
Three days later, however, a volume appeared from the 


' MS. Journal of 1774, October 21. 

? Extracts | From the | Votes and Proceedings | of the American Con- 
tinental | Congress, | Held at Philadelphia on the | 5” of September, 
1774, | Containing | The Association, an Address to the People | of Great 
Britain, and a Memorial | to the Inhabitants of the British | American 
Colonies. | Published by order of the Congress. | Philadelphia: | Printed 
by William and Thomas Bradford. | October 24% M,DOC,LXXIV. | 

On the back of the title-page is printed: “‘ As the Congress is not yet 
dis- | solved and their whole Proceedings | cannot be published for some 
time; it was | thought advisable forthwith to communicate | as much 
thereof to the Public, as concerned | the Restrictions on Commerce, 
and the reasons for such Restrictions. | 

This admission attests, as it were, the falsity of the title-page. The 
pamphlet does not even contain what it purports to in this additional 
note. It is 8vo, pp. 8, and ends abruptly in the midst of a sentence in 
Art. 14: “An Act for... . securing... . ammunition, and stores, by 
which,” | . 
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press of the same printers, the Bradfords, containing the Bill 
of Rights, the list of grievances, occasional resolves, the as- 
sociation, the address to the people of Great Britain, and a 
memorial to the inhabitants of British North America. 
The public interest in these documents may to some extent 
be measured by the fact that before the end of the year 
reprints of this collection came out to the number of twenty- 
odd! in the cities of Boston, Hartford, New York, New 
London, Newport, Norwich, Providence, Williamsburg, 
and London, England. Within a few days after the ad- 
journment, or rather dissolution, of Congress? (for it is 
worthy of note that there is no record on the pages of the 
Journal of any formal vote on this question), the complete 
Journal was brought out, printed by the Bradfords, of Phila- 
delphia.* Like the extracts, this, too, was issued in several 


1 (Half title): Extracts | from the | Votes and Proceedings | of the | 
American Continental | Congress. | (Title) : Extracts | From the | Votes 
and Proceedings | Of the American Continental | Congress, | Held at 
Philadelphia on the | 5 of September, 1774. | Containing | The Bill of 
Rights, A List of Griev- | ances, Occasional Resolves, the | Association, 
an Address to the People | of Great Britain, and a Memorial | to the 
Inhabitants of the British | American Colonies. | Published by order of 
the Congress. | Philadelphia: | Printed by William and Thomas Brad- 
ford, | October 27", M,DCO,LXXIV. | 8vo, pp. (4) 12, 11, 86. See 
Ford’s Nos. 16-38 for the numerous reprints. 

2 October 26, 1774. 

5 (Half title): Journal | of the Proceedings of the | Congress. | (Title) : 
Journal | of the | Proceedings | of the | Congress, | Held at Philadelphia, 

| September 5, 1774. | [cut] | Philadelphia: | Printed by William and 

Thomas Bradford, | at the London Coffee-House. | M,DCC,LXXIV. | 
The page is embellished with an interesting cut representing twelve 
arms supporting a column, surmounted by a liberty cap, and resting 
upon a parchment roll entitled “ Magna Charta.” 8vo, pp. (1), (1), 182, 
133-144, The tail-piece of p. 182 represents a dove bearing an olive- 
branch in its beak; pp. 133-144 contain the letter of General Gage and 
the petition to the King. 

An edition was immediately printed by Hugh Gaine, of New York: 
Journal | of the | Proceedings | of the | Congress, | Held at Philadel- 
phia, | September 5, 1774. | New York: | Printed by Hugh Gaine, Book- 
seller and | Stationer, in Hanover Square, | M,DCC,LXXIV. | 8vo, pp. 
(1), 104. This lacks the letter of General Gage and the petition to the 
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editions, and was frequently reprinted in New York and 
London. 

The Congress, as is well known, reconvened in May, 1775, 
and in the following July, Samuel Adams, R. H. Lee, and 
John Rutledge were appointed a committee to revise the 
Journal and prepare it for the press. The interest in the 
proceedings in Congress had not waned, and it was probably 
under the committee’s direction that another series of ex- 
tracts from the Journal saw the light before the completed 
Journal prepared by them, and submitted to the criticism 
of Congress, was made ready for the printer.’ That the 
committee performed their task is evidenced by the report 
made to the Congress at the next meeting in September, 
1775. On the 26th of that month they “reported a copy, 
which was in part read.”* The remainder being read on 
the next day, the secretary was directed to have the whole, as 
then corrected, published, and to superintend and correct 
the press. The Bradfords, of Philadelphia, were again the 
publishers,‘ and reprints of it appeared both in this country 
and in England early in the following year. 

Although the Transcripts of the Journal which we 
mentioned above do not begin until September 5, 1775, 
there are several copies of the Journal for the session of 
May 10 to August 1, 1775, among the archives, which do 
not form a part of the series. They are all alike, and were 


King. A few copies lacking these additions were also printed by the 
Bradfords. See Ford’s No. 39. For the reprints, see his Nos, 40-42. 

1 For the titles of the extracts, see Ford’s Nos. 70-78. 

2 Journal of Congress, September 26,1775. See “ Diary of Richard 
Smith” in American Historical Review, Vol. I., No. 2, p. 292. 

5 See also “ Diary of Richard Smith,” ubi supra, 

‘(Half title): Journal | of the | Proceedings | of the | Congress. | 
(Title): Journal | of the | Proceedings | of the | Congress, | Held at | 
Philadelphia, | May 10, 1775. | [cut] | Philadelphia: | Printed and Sold, 
by William and Thomas | Bradford, at the London Coffee-House. | 
M.DCO.LXXV. | 8vo, pp. (2), (2), iv., 289. The cut represents three 
military figures supporting a monument entitled “ Libert. Patr.” In 
the Pennsylvania Journal for December 6, 1775, the Bradfords announce 
this as ready by December 8. See Ford’s No. 74. For the reprints, 
see his Nos. 75-77. 
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probably made for the use of the printer. The origin of 
the Transcripts as well as of a Secret Journal probably lies 
here; for at the end of the proceedings of August 1, 1775, 
is the statement, signed by Hancock and Thomson, that the 
above is a copy of the Journal of Congress from their 
meeting on the 10th of May, “ except that some Resolutions, 
relative to Military Operations, carrying on are omitted.”' 
In November, 1775, it was thought advisable to make 
public the transactions since the September preceding, and 
the committee previously appointed, with Wythe in the 
place of Rutledge, were instructed to revise the Journal for 
publication; they were further authorized “to examine 
whether it will yet be proper to publish any of those parts 
omitted in the Journal of last session.”* They made an 
arrangement with the Bradfords to continue the publication, 
and in 1776 they published what was termed on the title- 
page a “Continued” Journal of Congress containing the 
proceedings from September 5 to December 80, 1775.5 
With this ends the Bradfords’ activity in the publication 
of the Journals. Their work had latterly not proved satis- 


factory, and when a committee to superintend the printing 
of the Journals was elected in March, 1776, they were em- 


? These omissions are duly found in the Secret Journal (Vol. I.) printed 
in 1821. 

* Journal of Congress, November 30, 1775. 

* Smith, in his Diary (/oc. cit., p. 292), writes on September 26, 1776, 
“The Journal was read in Order for Publication and some parts of it 
ordered not to be printed as improper for Public Inspection particu- 
larly all that was there about fortifying the Passes on Hudson’s River 
and the Directions to the New Yorkers to arm themselves &.” On 
the next day he has the entry, “ The Journal continued to be read and 
various Parts ordered not to be published. . . .” At various times 
from that date he makes note of the reading of the Journal at the 
beginning of each day’s proceedings, and of the marking of various 
passages that were not to be published. 

(Half title): Journal | of the | Congress. | (Title): Journal | of the 
Congress | of the | United States | of America: | Continued | Philadel- 
phia:| Printed and Sold, by William and Thomas | Bradford, at the 
Coffee-House. | M,DCC,LXXVI. | 8vo, pp. (2), (2), 218. See Hilde- 
burn, Vol. II. p. 255. Ford’s No. 78, 
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powered to employ another printer if the one then doing 
the work could not execute it * with sufficient expedition.” ' 

Robert Aitken now makes his first appearance upon the 
scene as a printer of Congressional proceedings. Beginning 
the work where the Bradfords left off, and without express 
order of Congress other than such sanction as he may have 
received from their printing committee, he published the 
Journals in monthly subdivisions from January to May, 
1776, inclusive.? Aitken having learned of the dissatisfac- 
tion of Congress with the Bradfords’ delays, issued this 
edition in October, 1776.5 Thinking the time opportune for 
getting a part of the printing business of Congress, he ob- 
tained access to the Journal, and produced this as a sample of 
what he could do.* But few copies were ever sold, for, as 


1 Journal of Congress, March 21, 1776. 

2 The | Journals | ofthe | Proceedings | of | Congress. | Held at Phila- 
delphia, | From January to May, 1776. | Philadelphia: | Printed by R. 
Aitken, Bookseller, opposite the | London Coffee-house, Front-Street. | 
M.DCC.LXXVIL. | (Bastard title): Journals | of | Congress. | 8vo, pp. 
(2). pp. 98. The February Journal has the following title: The| Journals 

| of | Congress, | For February, 1776. | R. A. | Philadelphia: | Printed 
and Sold by R. Aitken, Front Street. | M,DCC,LXXVI. | pp. (2), 70. 
The Journal for March, pp. 73-146, and the Journal for April, pp. 147- 
287, has each a heading. Hildeburn, Vol. II. p. 255. Ford’s No, 124. 
Aitken records of this, in his “ Waste Book :” “I was ordered to print 
no more in this large type, and to begin a new edition beginning with 
the session of Congress, which rendered the sale of the above abortive, 
meantime, I sold 80 copies. I also sold 14 reams of this edition to Ben- 
jamin Flower, for the use of the army for cartridges at 30s. per ream.” 

5 See Pennsylvania Packei, October 3, 15, and 26, 1776. 

* While no evidence of an authorization of this edition of the Journal 
by Congress has been found, the fact that he obtained access to the 
Journal is of itself a kind of authorization. Besides, in his ‘‘ Waste 
Book” or Journal, the manuscript of which is in possession of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, he records, under date of January 2, 
1779: “To printing Journal of Congress from Feb. 1, 1776 to April 29— 
inclusive on a pica type containing 15 sheets 8vo. at £4 10’ p sheet— 

£67—10 
To 80 Rms Demy for do. at 40 60 
£127—10 
This would indicate that some one in authority ordered the printing, 
or he would never have sent in his bill. 
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we shall presently see, their sale was rendered “ abortive,” 
as Aitken puts it, by the new and complete edition soon 
authorized. Meantime (July, 1776) occurred the appoint- 
ment of a new committee on publication, consisting of Jeffer- 
son, Lynch, and Hopkinson, and the Congress appreciating 
the usefulness of an index, ordered one to be prepared.’ But 
the greater duties of the day that devolved upon Congress 
quite overshadowed the lesser one of perpetuating the record 
of their transactions, and the above committee paid little or 
no attention to their work. A month Jater,? sundry of the 
members being absent, Messrs. Heywood, Hooper, Williams, 
and Walton were added to the committee, any two of whom, 
it was ordered, were to be sufficient to make up a quorum. 

Aitken had now found favor in the eyes of Congress, and 
on September 26, 1776,' the committee appointed to superin- 
tend the publication of the Journals were instructed to em- 
ploy him to reprint the Journals from the beginning, with 
all possible expedition, and to continue to print the same. 
The Congress agreed to purchase of him five hundred copies, 
when printed, and Aitken was further directed to purchase 
from the Bradfords, on reasonable terms and at the expense 
of Congress, such parts of the Journal as they had printed 
but had not yet published. 

In pursuance of this order, and under the supervision of 
the printing committee, Aitken, in the spring of 1777, issued 
what he termed a “‘ New Edition” of the Journal of Congress, 
in two volumes; the first containing the proceedings for 
1774 and 1775 and the second those of 1776. This became 
the authoritative edition for those years, and has always been 
followed whenever reprinted.‘ 


1 Journal of Congress, July 17 and 24, 1776. 

2 August 27, 1776. 5 Journal of Congress. 

* Aitken had the first volume of this.edition ready earlier than May, 
1777, for he records in his “‘ Waste Book,”’ under date of May 18, 1777: 
“ Congress Dr. To 100 Journals of Congr: vol: 1st in blue boards at 15/ 
ea :—£75,” and again, under May 20, ‘ Congress Dr. For 600 Journals 
of Congress Vo. 1st in blue boards at 15/—£450.” 

Journals | of | Congress. | Containing the | Proceedings | From Sept. 
5, 1774, to Jan. 1, 1776. | Published by Order of Congress. | Volume I. 
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While Aitken was proceeding on this work, another 
change was made in the printing committee by the addition, 
in February, 1777, of Witherspoon and Lovell,’ and they, 
acting under direction of Congress, agreed to take two hun- 
dred more than the original number provided for in the 
resolution of September, 1776;* this was probably done 
because of a determination to supply each State delegation, 
in addition to the individual copies for each member, with 
twenty copies for the use of their respective States.° 

It now fell to Aitken’s lot to have a disagreement with 
Congress, as had the Bradfords before him, and he printed 
no Journal after the two volumes mentioned above; for in 
May, 1778,‘ the committee appointed to superintend the pub- 
lication of the Journals (whose numbers had been increased 
by the addition of J. B. Smith on January 16, 1778) were 


| Philadelphia: | Printed and Sold by R. Aitken, Bookseller, Front- 
Street. | M.DCC.LXXVII | 8vo. Title and authorization, pp. (2), 310; 
index, pp. (12). Hildeburn, Vol. II. p. 285. Ford’s No. 79. 

Journals | of | Congress | Containing the | Proceedings | In the Year, 
1776. | Published by order of Congress. | Volume II. | Philadelphia: | 
Printed and Sold by R. Aitken, Bookseller, Front Street. | M.DCC.- 
LXXVII. | 8vo. Title and authorization, pp. (2), 518; index, pp. (22). 
Hildeburn, Vol. IT. p. 285. 

1 Journal of Congress, February 7, 1777. 

2 Ibid., June 2, 1777. 

*Ibid., June 2, 1777. The number of copies issued cannot be 
exactly determined. The first resolution of Congress authorized five 
hundred. By June 2, 1777, Congress agreed to take seven hundred. 
Aitken, in his ‘Waste Book” (pp. 356-57), records, “ I printed 800 vol. 2d 
of Journals of Congress I allow 5 fewer of above no. said books were carried 
to Lancaster and committed to care of Mr. Dunlap. I find of 750 copies 
only 582 delivered wanting in all 218—I allow at 22/6 as they have been 
lost or embezzled—654 Dollrs. 218 vol. 1st on hand acco’t of the 2nd 
vols, missing. I desire to be heard on this affair.” This is recorded on 
December 14, 1778, and January 2, 1779. But it hardly tallies with the 
vote of Congress of June 27, 1777, ordering Aitken to be paid 148.76 
dollars “ for 768 Journals of Congress, a copper plate printing press, &c.,” 
which he notesin his journal as received on June 28. On May 26, 1781, 
upon motion of Witherspoon, seconded by Sewell, the secretary was 
ordered to “treat with” Robert Aitken for two- hundred copies of the 
first and second volumes of the Journals of Congress. 

* Tbid., May 2, 1778. 
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“empowered and instructed to emplay Mr. John Dunlap 
to continue printing the said journals instead of Robert 
Aitken.” He began his work at once, and with the second 
volume of the Journal, for which there seems to have been 
a demand due to the loss of a number of the copies printed 
by Aitken,’ and Francis Hopkinson, who had been selected 
to prepare the index to Aitken’s two volumes, now com- 
pleted his task; and for the making of as poor and un- 
satisfactory an index as ever saw the light of day he received, 
on September 17, 1778, the munificent sum of two hundred 
dollars? As it was printed separately, twenty copies were 
ordered to be given to the delegates from each State, to 
go with the copies of the Journal authorized to be dis- 
tributed as mentioned above. On that same day* Samuel 
Holten was added to the committee on publication of the 
Journal. 

Dunlap also printed the Journal for 1777, but as this was 
not got through the press until 1779, although the title-page 
bears no date, and was mentioned as “ now publishing” as 
late as March 27 of that year, he too fell under the ban of 
Congress, no doubt because of his tardiness, and the dis- 
satisfaction then engendered led to a radical change in the 
method of printing the record of Congressional proceed- 


ings.* 


? Journals | of | Congress. | Containing | the | Proceedings | From 
January 1, 1776, to January 1, 1777. | Published by Order of Congress. | 
Volume II. | Yorktown: | [Pennsylvania] | Printed by John Dunlap, | 
M.DCC.LXXVIII. | 8vo, pp. (2), 520; index, pp. xxvii. See Ford’s 
No. 125. 

* See Journal of Congress, June 15, September 17, and November 10, 
1778. On December 1, 1779, he was ordered to be paid 266-2/3 dollars 
as balance in full for his account against the Journal committee. 

* Ibid., November, 10, 1778. 

* Journals | of | Congress | Containing | the | Proceedings | From 
January Ist, 1777, to January Ist, 1778. | Published by Order of Con- 
gress. | Volume III. | Philadelphia: | Printed by John Dunlap. | [n. d.] 
8vo, pp. 603; index to Vol. III., pp. xxii.; index to Vol. I., pp. (12). 
See Hildeburn, Vol. II. p. 311. Ford’s No. 164. 

Also: Journals | of | Congress. | Containing | the Proceedings | from 
January 1, 1777, to January 1, 1778, | Published by Order of Congress. 
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Although Congress, on February 12, 1779, passed a 
resolution directing the committee on printing the Journals 
to employ Aitken to print that of the year 1779, and author- 
izing them “to engage to take of him, as well as of Mr. 
John Dunlap’ so many of each future volume printed by 
them respectively, as shall equal the number of the first and 
second already received,” the committee appears to have 
taken no action in keeping with the powers given them. 
However, the matter of printing the Journals of Congress 
came up quite frequently in one way or another during the 
early months of 1779. 

As noted above, the Journal for 1777 had not by that 
time appeared; that for 1778 had not even been put in the 
hands of the printer. Much inconvenience was occasioned 
by this delay, which was in striking contrast with the earlier 
method of publishing almost at once. It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, that the dissatisfaction took definite shape at 


| Volume III. | New York: | Printed by John Patterson. | [n. d.] 8vo, 
pp. 603 ; index, pp. xxii. 

Hildeburn and Ford both hold that this Journal of 1777 was printed 
in 1778. My reasons for differing from them are based (1) on the reso- 
lution of February 12, 1779, noted below in the text, wherein, had there 
been a third volume of the Journal in existence, it would surely have been 
mentioned; (2) the resolution of March 27, 1779, directing that the yeas 
and nays be printed in the Journal then printing, which, as the Journal 
of 1778 was not ordered printed till later, must have referred to the 
Journal of 1777; (8) the fact that Dunlap was not paid for printing 
this third volume until July, 1779 (see below); (4) Dunlap had some 
difficulty in having his account with Congress settled. For on March 9, 
1779 (at the same time that Aitken, whose appeal had been heard, was 
voted 3488.45/90 dollars “ for printing journals of Congress and sundry 
other contingencies”), a report was made “respecting J. Dunlap... 
with his account,” but it was laid on the table without consideration. 
At the end of the month (March 30) it was referred to the Board of 
Treasury, and on the 27th of April he was voted eight thousand two 
hundred and twenty-two dollars for printing done for Congress. This 
probably did not include the work done on the Journals, for on July 17 
he was ordered to be paid five thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
dollars for “ printing the 3d volume of the journals of Congress, paper, 
etc.” See MS, Journal of Congress. 

1 MS. Journal of Congress. 
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the end of March 1779, when, “on motion of Mr. Drayton, 
seconded by Mr. M. Smith, Congress came to the following 
resolution: Whereas it is essential to the interest and 
security of every free state, that the conduct of the public 
servants should be known to their constituents; Resolved, 
That from the first of January last, the journals of this 
house, except such parts as have been or shall be ordered to 
be kept secret, be printed immediately; and that, for the 
future, the journal except as above, be printed weekly and 
sent to the executive powers of the several states, to be by 
them laid before their respective legislatures; and that a 
printer be engaged to print for Congress; and also a printer 
or printers be employed to bring up the journals from the 
time of their present publication to the said first of January.” * 
This was followed on the same day by the addition of 
Hill, Floyd, and Muhlenberg to the committee appointed 
to superintend the publication of the Journal. 

With the effectiveness of the new broom, they had by the 
9th of April swept away Dunlap, and in his place had had 
David C. Claypoole appointed to print for Congress.? He 
immediately began the publication of the most interesting, 
the most serviceable, and the costliest of all the Journals, 
and to the present-day investigators the rarest and most 
valuable; for but two or three complete sets are known to 
have come down to us. One of these is in the possession 
of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, and the other, with the auto- 
graph of John Dickinson upon each part of it, is in the 
library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

1 Journal of Congress, March 81, 1779. But this was not the first 
occasion that a proposition to print the Journal with greater frequency 
came before Congress. So far back as June, 1777, the Board of War 
complained that they labored under great difficulty in not having the 
daily resolves of Congress before them, and they therefore recommended 
that a printer be appointed to print the proceedings of Congress daily. 
The members of the Board of War present when this request was ordered 
made were John Adams, Sherman, Samuel Adams, R. H. Lee, Carroll, and 
Clymer. (See MS. Journal of Congress, June 17, 1777.) Letter from 
Board of War, June 13, 1777. It will be remembered also that Aitken’s 
first attempts for 1776 were in monthly parts. 

? Ibid., April 9, 1779. 
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The first publication under authorization of Congress that 
issued from Claypoole’s press was a folio bearing the follow- 
ing title: “Journals of Congress, From Friday January 
Ist to Monday February 1st 1779. Philadelphia, Printed 
by David C. Claypoole, Printer to the Congress of the 
United States of America MDCCLXXX,” with contents 
quite in keeping with its title. Next appeared a Journal 
reduced in size to the more wieldy octavo, containing the 
proceedings for February; then one with those of March; 
and then the last from March 31 to April 10, before the 
beginning of the weekly issues,’ which continued from 
Monday the 12th day of April until the last day of December, 
1779.?, As we shall have occasion below to notice the dif- 


1 Journals | of | Congréss, | From | Friday January 1st, | To | Mon- 
day February Ist, 1779. | Philadelphia: | Printed by David C. Claypoole, 
Printer to | The Congress of the United States of America. | MDCC- 
LXXIX. | folio, pp. 12. Text printed in two columns. Hildeburn, Vol. 
II. p. 888. Ford’s No, 233. 

* Journals | Of | Congress | From | Monday, February Ist, | To | 
Monday, March Ist, 1779. | Philadelphia: | Printed by David C. Clay- 
poole, | Printer to the Honorable the Congress of | the United States of 
America. | 8vo, pp. 50. Ford’s No. 234. 

Journals | Of | Congress | From | Monday, March Ist, | To | Tuesday, 
March 80th, 1779, | Inclusive. | Philadelphia: | Printed by David O. 
Claypoole, | Printer to the Honorable the Congress of | the United 
States of America. | 8vo, pp. 56. Ford’s No. 235. ([Jbid.] From Wed- 
nesday, March thirty-first, | To | Saturday, April tenth, 1779, | Inclu- 
sive. | * * *, | 8vo, pp. 24. Ford’s No. 236. 

All the titles to the succeeding sheets are similar to the March issue, 
except that the word Honorable is abbreviated to Hon. in the issue 
March 31-April 10 and in all the weekly sheets to that of the week of 
May 21-29, when Honorable reappears and is continued to the end, with 
the necessary changes of date as noted below. They are also all 8vos. 
See Ford’s Nos, 237-278, with corrections. 

** | Monday, April 12th, | To | Saturday, April 17th, 1779, | Inclu- 
sive. | pp. 19. 

** | Monday, April 19th, | To | Saturday, April 24th, 1779 | Inclu- 
sive. | pp. 24. 

** | Saturday, April 24th, | To | Monday, May 3d, 1779 | pp. 16. (This 
title contains an error, for the proceedings begin with Monday, April 
26, and end with May 1.) 

**| Saturday, May Ist,|To| Monday, May 10th, 1779.| pp. 15. 
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ferences existing between these monthly sheets and the entire 
Journal of 1779 as we ordinarily know it, it is but necessary 


(This contains the proceedings from Monday, May 3, to Saturday, May 
8, inclusive. ) 

** | Monday, May 10th, | To | Saturday, May 15th, 1779, | Inclusive. 
| pp. 14. 

** | Monday, May 17th, | To | Saturday, May 22d, 1779, | Inclusive. 
| pp. 24. 

** | Monday, May 24th, | To | Saturday, May 29th, 1779, | Inclusive. 
| pp. 20. 

** | Monday, May 8lst, | To | Saturday, June 5th, 1779, | Inclusive. 
| pp. 15. 

** | Monday, June 7th, | To | Saturday, June 12th, 1779, | Inclusive. 
| pp. 19. 

** | Monday, June 14th, | To | Saturday, June 19th, 1779, | Inclusive. 


| pp. 10. 
** | Monday, June 2i1st, | To | Saturday, June 26th, 1779, | Inclusive. 


| pp- 18. 
* * | Monday, June 28th, | To | Saturday, July 3d, 1779, | Inclusive. | 


pp. 15. 

** | Monday, July 5th, | To | Saturday, July 12th, 1779, | Inclusive. 
| pp. 9. (This title contains two errors. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was celebrated by Congress on July 5, so there was no 
session; and the Saturday of this week was the 10th and not the 
12th.) 

# © | Monday, July 12th, | To | Saturday, July 17th, 1779, | Inclusive. 


| pp. 10. 
** | Monday, July 19th, | To | Saturday, July 24th, 1779, | Inclusive. 


| pp. 14. 

**| Monday, July 26th, | To| Saturday, July 81st, 1779, | Inclu- 
sive. | pp. 16. (“With this issue the imprint was changed to ‘ Phila- 
delphia: | Printed by David ©. Claypoole, | Printer to the Honorable 
the Congress,’ | and cuntinued to the end of the series.” Ford’s No. 
252.) 

** | Monday, August 2d, | To | Saturday, August 7th, 1779, | Inclu- 
sive. | pp. 11. 

** | Monday, August 9th,| To | Saturday, August 14th, 1779, | 
Inclusive. | pp. 10. 

** | Monday, August 16th, | To | Saturday, August 21st, 1779, | 
Inclusive. | pp. 13. 

** | Monday, August 28d, | To | Saturday, August 28th, 1779, | 
Inclusive. | pp. 14. 

** | Monday, August 80th, | To | Saturday, September 4th, 1779, | 
Inclusive. | pp. 12. 
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to remark here that they contain much matter of great im- 
portance that is found in no other publication. It was over 


* * | Monday, September 6th, | To | Saturday, September 11th, 1779, 
| Inclusive. | pp. 10. 

* * | Monday, September 13th, | To | Saturday, September 18th, 1779, 
| Inclusive. | pp. 22. 

* * | Monday, September 20th, | To | Saturday, September 25th, 1779, 


| Inclusive. | pp. 9. 
* * | Sunday, September 26th, | To | Saturday, October 2d, 1779, | In- 


clusive. | pp. 11. 
** | Monday, October 4th, | To | Saturday, October 9ht [sic], 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 11. 
** | Monday, October 11th, | To | Saturday, October 16th, 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 8. 
**| Monday, October 18th, | To | Saturday, October 28d, 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 12. 
** | Monday, October 25th, | To | Saturday, October 30th, 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 13. 
** | Monday, November Ist, | To | Saturday, November 6th, 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 7. 

* * | Monday, November 8th | To | Saturday, November 12th, 1779, | 
Inclusive. | pp. 11. (This contains a mistake in the date of Saturday, 
which was the 18th and not the 12th.) 

* * | Monday, November 15th, | To | Saturday, November 20th, 1779, 


| Inclusive. | pp. 19. . 
* * | Monday, November 22d, | To | Saturday, November 27th, 1779, 


| Inclusive. | pp. 15. 
* * | Monday, November 29th, | To | Saturday, December 4th, 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 12. 
** | Monday, December 6th, | To | Saturday, December 11th, 1779, 


| Inclusive. | pp. 10. 
* * | Monday, December 18th, | To | Saturday December 18th, 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 12. 
**| Monday, December 20th, | To | Friday, December 31st, 1779, | 


Inclusive. | pp. 16. 
Also: Journals | of | Congress. | Containing | The | Proceedings | 

From January 1, 1779, To January 1, 1780. | Published by Order of 
Congress, | Volume V. | Philadelphia: | Printed by David C. Claypoole, 
| M,DCC,LXXXIII. | 8vo, pp. 464, (15), Ixxiv. Ford says of this 
(No. 274), “In the first issue of this volume pages 25 and 28, and 29 
and 32, backed each other and were duplicated. There were no pages 
26, 27, 30, and 31. These errors were corrected in most copies.” The 
Appendix, pp. 15, contains a tabulated schedule of “ Expenditures for 


the Year 1779.” 
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the distribution of some sheets of these Journals that Thom- 
son the secretary and Henry Laurens nearly came to blows 
on the floor of the House. Laurens so far forgot himself as 
to threaten to kick Thomson from the President’s platform 
upon which they both happened to be standing. This 
episode led Laurens to prefer charges against Thomson for 
misconduct in office, and he wrote a long letter to the inves- 
tigating committee appointed by Congress. Thomson 
defended himself in a similar manner and at great length, 
and nothing—not even a censure—came of the dispute.’ In 
the course of his letter Thomson wrote the following which 
is of interest to us: “I had frequently heard Mr. Lovell 
who has had a principal direction and management in print- 
ing the weekly journals and ordering the distribution, for as 
to myself I never before took any concern in the matter as 
I did not consider it any part of my business, I say I had 
frequently heard him mention that there was only one for 
each member printed upon a fine paper and brought into 
Congress—that if any wanted to send copies to their state 
they might be supplied with others printed on a common 
paper.” It may here be remarked that Dickinson’s set, 
which we mentioned above, is one of those printed on “ fine 
paper ;”’ not only this, the octavo sheets have never been cut 
or bound, but are kept in a case with the original steel-blue 
covers still about them. The folio, more difficult to pre- 
serve, has been arranged in sumptuous attire, although like- 
wise uncut and with its first outer cover still intact. Nor 
would it be less than vandalism to destroy the enclosing 
sheets, for each in the strong and well-known handwriting 
of the “ Farmer” proclaims that it was John Dickinson’s 
copy. 

Acting under the authorization of the resolutions of March 
81, 1779, Claypoole was also engaged to print the, till now, 
neglected Journal for 1778, Volume IV. of the set. It bears 
no date on the title-page, but its similarity, typographically, 


Potter's American Monthly, Vols. VI. and VII. pp. 269 et seg. The 
letter is dated September 6, 1779. 
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to the other Journals published in 1779 and its dissimilarity 
from the volume published by him in 1783 (see below) give 
some ground for holding that he printed it in 1779." 


1 Journals | of | Congress, | Containing | The | Proceedings | From 
January 1st, 1778, to January 1st, 1779, | Published by Order of Con- 
greas. | Volume IV. | Philadelphia: | Printed by David C. Claypoole, | 
Printer to the Honorable Congress. | 8vo, pp. (2), 748; index, pp. Ixxxix ; 
appendix, (4). 

(To be continued.) 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799, 


BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from page 50.) 
1797. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 3. 
At Philadelphia: Visits the Globe Mills, situate at what 


is now the intersection of Germantown Avenue and Girard 
Avenue.! 


“«1797.—One of the earliest manufactories in the United States, of any 
extent, for spinning and weaving flax, hemp, and tow, by water power, was 
that of James Davenport, put in operation with patent machinery within 
the last twelve months, at the Globe Mills, at the north end of Second 
Street, Philadelphia. It was visited at the beginning of the year [1797] 
by Washington and several members of Congress, who were highly pleased 
with the ingenuity and novelty of the machinery. The President in par- 
ticular expressed a high opinion of the merits of the patentee, Mr. Daven- 
port;? and an earnest wish that a work so honorable to the infant manu- 
factories of the Union, might be extended to different parts of the country. 
The labor was chiefly performed by boys.”’—Bishop’s History of American 
Manufactures from 1608 to 1860, Vol. I. p. 71. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 8. 

At Philadelphia: “The first thing I shall do, after I am 
settled at Mount Vernon, will be to adjust all my accounts 
of a private nature; the doing of which, as they ought, has 
been prevented by public avocations,”— Washington to David 
Stuart. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12. 
At Philadelphia: “ January 13.—Yesterday the Senate of 
this Commonwealth [Pennsylvania] waited on the President 





1 An interesting paper by Samuel H. Needles, entitled ‘‘ The Governor’s 
Mill and the Globe Mills, Philadelphia,” will be found in Vol. VIII. pp. 
279-877 of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. 

2 James Davenport received (February 14, 1794) the first patent for any 
kind of textile machine issued in the United States. 


Vou. xx1.—13 
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of the United States and presented him with an Address.” 
—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 9.—I saw the President and 
Mrs. Washington on Tuesday [February 7], and am to dine 
there to-day. They are both extremely well.”—James Iredell 
to Mrs. Iredell. 


‘(In private, as well as in public, his [Washington’s] punctuality was 
observable. He had a well regulated clock in his entry, by which the move- 
ments of his whole family, as well as his own were regulated. Athis dinner 
parties he allowed five minutes for the variation of time pieces, and after 
they were expired he would wait for noone. Some lagging members of 
Congress came in when not only dinner was begun, but, considerably ad- 
vanced. His only apology was, ‘Sir or Gentlemen, we are too punctual for 
you ;’ or in pleasantry, ‘Gentlemen, I have a cook, who never asks whether 
the company has come, but whether the hour has come.’ Washington sat 
as a guest at his dinner table, about half way from its head toits foot. The 
place of the chaplain was directly opposite to the President. The company 
stood while the blessing was asked, and on a certain occasion, the President's 
mind was probably occupied with some interesting concern, and on going to 
the table he began to ask a blessing himself. He uttered but « word or two, 
when bowing to me, he requested me to proceed, which I accordingly did. 
I mention this because it shows that President Washington always asked a 
blessing himself, when a chaplain was not present.’’—Reminiscences of Ashbel 
Green. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 20.—On Friday last [Feb- 
ruary 17] the House of Representatives of this Common- 
wealth [Pennsylvania] waited on the President of the 
United States with an Address.”—Claypoole’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 18.—At four o’clock I went 
with the following members of the [Pennsylvania] House 
[of Representatives] and dined with that great and good 
man, George Washington, President of the United States, 
who will retire from office on March 4th next, at which 
time John Adams, the present Vice-President, will take his 
place: Speaker [George] Latimer, [Joseph] Ball, [Francis] 
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Gurney, [Robert] Waln, and [Lawrence] Seckel, of Phila- 
delphia; [Richard] Keys, [Thomas] Boude, [Abraham] 
Carpenter, and [Jeremiah] Brown, of Lancaster; [John] 
Hulme, [Theophilus] Foulke, [Ralph] Stover, and [Isaac] 
Van Horn, of Bucks ; [Robert] Frazer, [Thomas] Bull, and 
[James] Hannum, of Chester ; [William] McPherson, [ Alex- 
ander] Turner, [William] Miller, and [John] Stewart, of 
York; and [Samuel] Marshall, of Huntingdon. Our 
Speaker sat between the President and his lady, and I on 
the left of the President.”—Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22.1 

At Philadelphia: “ February 23.—Yesterday being the 
anniversary of the birthday of the President of the United 
States, in which he entered the 65th [66th] year of his age, 
it was observed here as a day of Festival and Rejoicing. 
It was ushered in by ringing of bells and firing of cannon. 
Most of the members of Congress and the Governor and 
the Legislature of this State in a body congratulated him 
on the occasion. The Officers of the Militia met at Eleven 
o’clock at the State-House, and marched from thence to the 
house of the President to whom they presented an address, 
and received his answer thereto. They then returned to 
the State House, and accompanied the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati in their visit to the President, who also presented to 
him an address and received his answer. At twelve o’clock 
a federal salute was fired. The procession was attended by 
the uniform military corps, who performed a variety of 
evolutions on the occasion. 

“This day has always been observed in this city by marks 
of joy and festivity; but this being the last birth day which 
will return to Gzoraz WasHINeTON, as Chief Magistrate of 
the Union, it was not only honoured by outward marks of 
joy, but by sensations of a peculiar kind, which are better 





14+ February 24.—On Wednesday evening [February 22] arrived in town, 
on a visit to the President of the United States the famous Mohawk Chief 
Colonel JoserH Brant, and the Seneka Chief Cornplanter.’’—Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser. 
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felt than expressed—they were those of Gratitude and 
Esteem for Eminent Services. 

“In the Evening there was a Ball on the occasion at 
Rickett’s Amphitheatre,’ which for Splendor, Taste and 
Elegance, was, perhaps, never excelled by any similar Enter- 
tainment in the United States.”—Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


“ February 24.—The President’s birthday (the 22d) was celebrated here 
with every possible mark of attachment, affection and respect, rendered 
affecting beyond all expression, by its being in some degree a parting scene. 
Mrs. Washington was moved even to tears, with the mingled emotions of 
gratitude for such strong proofs of public regard, and the new prospect of 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of domestic life: she expressed herself some- 
thing to this effect. I never saw the President look better, or in finer 
spirits, but his emotions were too powerful to be concealed. He could some- 
times scarcely speak. Three rooms of his house were almost entirely full 
from 12 to 8, and such a crowd at the door it was difficult to get in. Atthe 
Amphitheatre at night it is supposed there was at least 1200 persons. The 
show was a very. brilliant one, but such scrambling to go to supper that 
there was some danger of being squeezed to death. The Vice President 
handed in Mrs. Washington, and the President immediately followed. The 
applause with which they were received is indescribable. The same was 
shown on their return from supper. The music added greatly to the interest 
of the scene. The President staid till between 12 and 1.”—James Iredell 
to Mrs. Iredell. 

‘It was the usage, while Washington was President. of the United States, 
for the clergy of the city to go in a body to congratulate him on his birth- 
day ; and on these occasions he always appeared unusually cheerful. The 
last time we made such a call, which was about ten days before his retire- 
ment from office, he said with singular vivacity, ‘Gentlemen I feel the 
weight of years; I take a pair of sixes on my shoulders this day.’ This 
great man was not in his proper element when he attempted a pleasant con- 
ceit. I never witnessed his making the attempt but on this occasion; and 
if his allusion, as I suppose must have been the case, was to the fifty-sixes 
used in weighing heavy articles, it was surely far-fetched and not very ob- 
vious. He entered his Sixty-sixth year at this time.”’—Reminiscences of 
Ashbel Green. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
At Philadelphia: “‘ March 1—An Address of the Legisla- 


ture of the State of Massachusetts, was on Friday last 
[February 24] presented to the President of the United 





1 Southwest corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. 
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States by the Senators representing that State in Congress, 
accompanied by most of the Members of the House of 
Representatives, from that State.”—Claypoole’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 28.—Yesterday at twelve 
o’clock the Common Council of this city waited on the 
President of the United States with an address. And at 
half past twelve the Select Council waited on the President, 
and presented their address.”—Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


“ February 27.—We are informed that the President of the United States 
will be at the representation of the new comedy, The Way to get Married, 
this evening, at the New Theatre.’’ '—Jdem. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 28.—The President and his 
family honor the Ladies Concert with their presence this 
evening.” —Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


George Gibbs, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington 
and John Adams,” published in 1846, makes the following beautiful refer- 
ence to the last levee of Washington as President, which was doubtless held 
on this day, February 28: ‘‘ Just before his final retirement, Washington 
held his last formal levee. An occasion more respectable in simplicity, 
more imposing in dignity, more affecting in the sensations which it 
awakened, the ceremonials of rulers never exhibited. There were the great 
chiefs of the republic of all parties and opinions; veterans of the war of in- 
dependence, weather stained and scarred; white haired statesmen, who, in 
retirement, were enjoying the fruits of former toil ; there were his executive 
counsellors and private friends; ministers of foreign governments, whose 
veneration approached that of his countrymen; citizens, who came to offer 
the tribute of a respect, sincere and disinterested. Little was there of the 
pageantry of courts, little of the glitter which attends the receptions of 
royalty ; yet in the grave assemblage that stood in that unadorned chamber, 
there was a majesty which these knew not. The dignitaries of a nation had 
come together to bid farewell to one, who at their own free call, by their 





1“ NEW THEATRE. THIS EVENING, February 27. By particular 
desire, will be presented, the last new Comedy. The way to get Married ; 
after the comedy the comic ballet Dermot ¢ Kathleen, or Animal Magnet- 
ism.'’—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 
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own willing trust—not as an honor to be coveted, but as a duty to be dis- 
charged—had in turn led their armies and executed their laws; one who 
now, his last task worthily fulfilled, was to take his place again among them, 
readier to relinquish than he had been to undertake power; a soldier, with- 
out stain upon his arms; a ruler, without personal ambition ; a wise and 
upright statesman; a citizen of self-sacrificing patriotism; a man pure, 
unblemished and true in every relation he had filled ; one to whom all ages 
should point as the testimony that virtue and greatness had been and could 
be united.”’ 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 

At Philadelphia: “ March 3.—Yesterday the Rector, 
Church Wardens and Vestrymen of the United Episcopal 
Churches of Christ Church and St. Peter’s waited on the 
President of the United States with an Address.”—Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


On the following day, March 3, a number of the clergy of the city and 
vicinity of Philadelphia also presented the President with an address. The 
Reverend Ashbel Green, referring to this in his Reminiscences, says, ‘‘On 
the 4th [?] of March, when he carried into effect his purpose of retirement, 
which he had previously announced, the city clergy waited on him with an 
address; which, with his answer, was published in the newspapers of the 
day. Mr. Jefferson in a letter published after his death, speaks of the design 
of this address, and of the character of its answer, as indicating that Wash- 
ington was suspected of infidelity, and broadly intimates that such a sus- 
picion was just. As to the design of the address, I may be allowed to say, 
that Mr. Jefferson’s remarks are incorrect, since by the appointment of my 
clerical brethren, it was penned by myself, and I have not a doubt that the 
whole imputation was groundless.” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3.! 

At Philadelphia: “ March 2.—To-morrow [March 3] at 
dinner I shall, as a servant of the public, take my leave of 
the President elect, of the foreign characters, the heads of 
departments, &c., and the day following, with pleasure, I 
shall witness the inauguration of my successor to the chair 
of government.”— Washington to General Knoz. 


Of this dinner, Bishop White, one of the guests, writes, ‘‘On the day 
before his leaving the Presidential chair a large company dined with him. 





14 March 8.—This evening is Mrs. Washington's last drawing-room, and 
a very crowded one it will be, though extremely exciting to a person of any 
sensibility.’’—James Iredell to Mrs. Iredell. 
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Among them were the foreign ministers and their ladies, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams,! Mr. Jefferson, with other conspicuous persons of both sexes. 
During the dinner much hilarity prevailed ; but on the removal of the cloth 
it was put an end to by the President, certainly without design. Having 
filled his glass, he addressed the company, with a smile on his countenance, 
‘as nearly as can be recollected in the following terms: ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, this is the last time I shall drink your health as a public man. I do it 
with sincerity, and wishing you all possible happiness!’ There was an end 
of all pleasantry. He who gives this relation accidentally directed his eye 
to the lady of the British minister (Mrs. Liston) and tears were running 
down her cheeks.’’? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4. 

At Philadelphia: “ March 6.—On Saturday [March 4], at 
twelve o’clock, agreeably to the notification which he gave 
to both Houses of Congress soon after his election, Joun 
Apams, as President of the United States, attended in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives, to take his Oath 
of Office, according to the directions of the Constitution. 
On his entrance, as well as on the entrance of the late Pres- 
ident, and of Thomas Jefferson, the Vice President, loud 
and reiterated applause involuntarily burst from the audi- 
ence. The President having taken his seat on the elevated 
Chair of the Speaker of the House of Representatives,’ the 
Vice-President, the late President, and the Secretary of the 
Senate‘ on his right, the Speaker and Clerk® of the House 
of Representatives on his left, and the Chief Justice of the 
United States * and the Associate Judges’ at a table in the 
centre, all the foreign Ministers and Ambassadors, the Heads 
of Departments, General [James] Wilkinson, the Com- 





1 This is incorrect. Mrs. Adams at this time was at home at Quincy, 
Massachueetts, and not in Philadelphia. 

2 6 Memoir of the Life of Bishop White,’’ by Bird Wilson, D.D. Phila- 
delphia, 1839, p. 191. 

5 Jonathan Dayton, of New Jersey. 

* Samuel Allyne Otis, of Massachusetts. 

5 John Beckley, of Virginia. 

6 Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut. 

1 William Cushing, of Massachusetts; James Wilson, of Pennsylvania; 
and James Iredell, of North Carolina. The Judges not present were Wil- 
liam Patterson, of New Jersey, and Samuel Chase, of Maryland. 
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mander-in-Chief, and a very crowded auditory of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of this city being present, the President 
proceeded to deliver his Speech. .. . 

“ After concluding his speech, the President descended 
from his seat to receive his oath of office from the Chief 
Justice, who pronounced the following constitutional oath 
with great solemnity, which was repeated by the President 
in an equally audible and solemn manner. ‘I do solemnly 
swear, that I will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the United 
States.’ 

“ Having taken his oath, the President again resumed 
his seat, and, after sitting a moment, rose, bowed to the 
audience, and retired. After him, followed the Vice Presi- 
dent (though not without a contest betwixt the late President 
and him with respect to Precedence, the former insisting 
upon the Vice President taking it, and he with great re- 
luctance receiving it). Afterwards followed the members 
of the Senate, Foreign Ministers, Heads of Departments, 


Representatives, &c.” '— Claypoole’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


“On Saturday [March 4] the Merchants of Philadelphia gave a Public 
Dinner, at Rickett’s Circus,? to GEORGE WASHINGTON, in testimony 





1+‘ March 6.—Your dearest friend never had a more trying day than 
yesterday. A solemn scene it was indeed, and it was made affecting to me 
by the presence of the General, whose countenance was as serene and un- 
clouded as the day. He seemed to me to enjoy a triumph over me. Me- 
thought I heard him say, ‘Ay! I am fairly out and you fairly in! See 
which of us will be happiest!’ When the ceremony was over, he came and 
made me a visit, and cordially congratulated me, and wished my adminis- 
tgation might be happy, successful, and honourable. . . . In the chamber of 
the House of Representatives was a multitude as great as the space could 
contain, and I believe scarcely a dry eye but Washington’s.’’—John Adams 
to Mrs. Adams. 

2 Rickett’s Circus was first opened (April 12, 1798) at the southwest 
corner of Twelfth and Market Streets. In the fall of 1795 it was removed 
to a large circular building erected for the purpose.at the southwest corner 
of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. This was known as Rickett’s Amphi- 
theatre. 
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of their approbation of his conduct as President of the United States.—The 
Company, among whom were all the Foreigr Ministers, many of the Mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress, the Governor of the state, and all the 
principal merchants of the city, met at Oeller’s hotel! and marched in pro- 
cession from thence to the place of entertainment. On their entering the 
Circus, Washington’s march resounded through the place, and a curtain drew 
up which presented to view a transparent full length painting of the late 
President, whom Fame is crowning with a Wreath of Laurel, taking leave 
after delivering to her his valedictory address, of the Genius of America, 
who is represented by a Female Figure holding the Cap of Liberty in her 
hand, with an Altar before her, inscribed Pusitic GratirupE. In the 
painting are introduced several emblematic devices of the honours he had 
acquired by his public services, and a distant view of Mount Vernon, the 
seat of retirement.? Not less than two hundred and forty persons were 
present, and a most sumptuous entertainment was provided by Mr. Richardet,* 
which consisted of four hundred dishes of the most choice viands which 
money could purchase or art prepare, dressed and served up in a manner 
which did him the highest credit. Mr. Willing and Mr. Fitzimmons pre- 
sided, and the whole was conducted with the greatest order.’’—Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser. 


THURSDAY, MAROH 9. 
Leaves Philadelphia: ‘ March 10.—Yesterday morning 
at 7 o’clock General Washington and family left this City 


for Mount Vernon.”—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘* March 9.—The President and Mrs. Washington go off this morning 
for Mount Vernon. Yesterday afternoon he came to make me his farewell 
visit, and requested me, in his own name and Mrs. W’, to present ‘ their 
respects’ to Mrs. Adams.”"—John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12. 

At Baltimore: “ March 13.—Last evening arrived in this 
city, on his way to Mount Vernon, the illustrious object of 
veneration and gratitude, Gzoraz WasuineTon. His Ex- 
cellency was accompanied by his lady and Miss Custis, and 
by the son of the Unfortunate Lafayette and his preceptor. 





1 South side of Chestnut, west of Sixth Street, adjoining Rickett’s Am- 
phitheatre. 

2 This painting was the work of Charles Willson Peale. An engraving 
of it, executed by Alexander Lawson, was published in the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine for January, 1799. 

5 Samuel Richardet, ‘‘ master of the City Tavern and Merchant’s Coffee 
House, 86 south second st.’’—Philadelphia Directory, 1797. 
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At a distance from the city, he was met by a crowd of citi- 
zens, on horse and foot, who thronged the road to greet 
him, and by a detachment from Captain Hollingsworth’s 
troop, who escorted him in through as great a concourse 
of people as Baltimore ever witnessed. On alighting at the 
Fountain Inn, the General was saluted with reiterated and 
thundering huzzas from the spectators. His Excellency, 
with the companions of his journey, leaves town we under- 
stand this morning.” — Baltimore paper. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 19.—We arrived here on 
Wednesday [March 15], without any accident, after a te- 
dious and fatiguing journey of seven days. . . . Grandpapa is 


very well & much pleased with being once more Farmer 
Washington.”’—Nelly Custis to Mrs. Wolcott. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 

At Alexandria: Dines by invitation (at Abert’s Tavern) 
with the Ancient York Masons of Alexandria Lodge, No. 
22. Returns to Mount Vernon under an escort of mounted 
troops of the town. 


MONDAY, APRIL 3. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI find myself in the situation nearly 
of a new beginner; for, although I have not houses to build 
(except one, which I must erect for the accommodation and 
security of my military, civil, and private papers, which are 
voluminous and may be interesting), yet I have scarcely 
any thing else about me, that does not require considerable 
repairs. In a word, I am already surrounded by joiners, 
masons, and painters; and such is my anxiety to get out of 
their hands, that I have scarcely a room to put a friend into, 
or to sit in myself, without the music of hammers, or the 
odoriferous scent of paint.”— Washington to James McHenry. 


MONDAY, MAY 16. 
At Mount Vernon: “To make and sell a little flour an- 


nually, to repair houses (going fast to ruin), to build one 
for the security of my papers of a public nature, and to 
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amuse myself in agricultural and rural pursuits, will con- 
stitute employment for the few years I have to remain on 
‘this terrestrial globe. If, also, I could now and then meet 
the friends I esteem, it would fill the measure and add zest 
to my enjoyments; but, if ever this happens, it must be 
under my own vine and fig-tree, as I do not think it prob- 
able that I shall go beyond twenty miles from them.”— 
Washington to Oliver Wolcott. 


MONDAY, MAY 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “I begin my diurnal course with the 
sun; if my hirelings are not in their places at that time I 
send them messages of sorrow for their indisposition ; having 
put these wheels in motion, I examine the state of things 
further; the more they are probed, the deeper I find the 
wounds, which my buildings have sustained by an absence 
and neglect of eight years; by the time I have accomplished 
these matters, breakfast (a little after seven o’clock) is 
ready; this being over, I mount my horse and ride round 
my farms, which employs me until it is time to dress for 
dinner, at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come as 
they say out of respect for me. Pray, would not the word 
curiosity answer as well? And how different this from 
having a few social friends at a cheerful board! The usual 
time of sitting at table, a walk, and tea, bring me within 
the dawn of candlelight; previous to which, if not prevented 
by company, I resolve, that, as soon as the glimmering taper 
supplies the place of the great luminary, I will retire to my 
writing-table and acknowledge the letters I have received ; 
but when the lights are brought, I feel tired and disinclined 
to engage in this work conceiving that the next night will 
do as well. The next night comes, and with it the same 
causes for postponement, and soon. . . . Having given you 
the history of a day, it will serve for a year.”— Washington 
to James McHenry. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 24. 


At Mount Vernon: “I am very glad to hear, that my old 
friend and acquaintance General Rochambeau is alive, and 
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in the enjoyment of tolerably good health. It is some years 
since I had the honor to receive a letter from him; but, if 
it should fall in your way at any time to recall me to his 
remembrance by the presentation of my best regards to him, 
which I pray you to accept also yourself it would oblige 
me.” — Washington to General Mathieu Dumas. 
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The following extracts from the privately printed diary of Amariah Frost, 
of Milford, Massachusetts, who visited Mount Vernon in June, 1797, are 
transcribed from an article by Moncure D. Conway, entitled ‘‘ Footprints in 
Washingtonland,” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for April, 1889: 

‘* We arrived at the President’s seat about 10 o’clock. The General was 
out on horseback viewing his labourers at harvest ; we were desired to tarry 
until he should return. . . . We had rum punch brought us by a servant. 
We viewed the gardens and walks, which are very elegant, abounding with 
many curiosities. Fig-trees, raisins, limes, oranges, etc., large English 
mulberries, artichokes, etc. The President returned; he received us very 
politely. . . . His lady also came in and conversed with us very familiarly 
respecting Boston, Cambridge, the officers of the army, etc. The son of 
the Marquis De La Fayette also came into the room where we sat, which 
was a large entry, and conversed some. .. . The President came and de- 
sired us to walk in todinner. We then walked into a room where were 
Mrs. Law, Mrs. Peters, and a young lady, all grand-daughters of Mrs. 
Washington. The President directed us where to sit (no grace was said). 
Mrs. Washington sat at the head, the President next to her at her right. . . . 
The dinner was very good—a small roasted pigg, boiled leg of lamb, beef, 
peas, lettice, cucumbers, artichokes, etc., puddings, tarts, etc. We were 
desired to call for what drink we chose. He took a glass of wine with Mrs. 
Law first, which example was followed by Dr. Croker and Mrs. Washington, 
myself and Mrs. Peters, Mr. Fayette and the young lady, whose name is 
Custis. When the cloth was taken away the President gave ‘All our 
Friends.’ He spoke of the improvements made in the United States... . 
Much more was said, but nothing respecting our present politicks.”’ 





















THURSDAY, JULY 6. 


At Mount Vernon: “On the 6th of July I set off, having 
a letter to the president from his nephew, my particular 
friend, Bushrod Washington, Esquire. Having alighted at 
Mount Vernon, I sent in my letter of introduction, and 
walked into the portico, west of the river. In about ten 
minutes the president came to me. He wore a plain blue 
coat; his hair dressed and powdered. There was a reserve, 
but no hauteur in his manner. He shook me by the hand, 
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said he was glad to see a friend of his nephew’s, drew a 
chair, and desired me to sit down.” —Bengamin H. Latrose 
(Dunlap’s Arts of Design, Vol. IL. p. 475). 


‘¢ The conversation lasted above an hour, and as he had at first told me, 
that he was endeavouring to finish some letters to go by post, upon a variety 
of business, ‘which, notwithstanding his distance from government, still 
pressed upon him in his retirement,’ I got up to take my leave, but he 
desired me, in a manner very much like Dr. Johnson’s, to ‘ keep my chair ;’ 
and then continued to talk to me about the great works going on in Eng- 
land, and my own objects in this country. I found him well acquainted 
with my mother’s family in Pennsylvania. After much conversation upon 
the coal mines, on James’ River, I told him of the silver mine at Rochester. 
He laughed most heartily at the very mention of the thing. I explained to® 
him the nature of the expectations formed of its productiveness, and satis- 
fied him of the probability that one might exist there. He made several 
minute inquiries concerning it, and then said, ‘it would give him real un- 
easiness, should any silver or gold mine be discovered that would tempt 
considerable capitals into the prosecution of that object, and that he heartily 
wished for his country, that it might contain no mines but such as the 
plough could reach, excepting only coal and iron.’ 

‘* After conversing with me for more than two hours, he got up and said 
that, ‘weshould meet againat dinner.’ I then strolled about the lawn, and 
took a few sketches of the house, &c. Upon my return I found Mrs. Wash- 
ington and her grand-daughter, Miss Custis, inthe hall. I introdueed my- 
self to Mrs. Washington, as the friend of her nephew, and she immediately 
entered into conversation upon the prospect from the lawn, and presently 
gave me an account of her family, in a good-humoured free manner, that was 
extremely pleasing and flattering. She retains strong remains of consider- 
able beauty, and seems to enjoy good health and as good humour. She has 
no affectation of superiority, but acts completely in the character of the mis- 
tress of the house of a respectable and opulent country gentleman. His 
grand-daughter, Miss Eleanor Custis, has more perfection of form, of ex- 
pression, of colour, of softness, and of firmness of mind, than I have ever 
seen before. Young La Fayette, with his tutor, came down some time be- 
fore dinner. He is a young man of seventeen years of age, of a mild, 
pleasant countenance, making a favourable impression at first sight. Din- 
ner was served up about half-past three. . . . 

‘¢ Washington has something uncommonly majestic and commanding in 
his walk, his address, his figure, and his countenance. His face is however 
characterized more by intense and powerful thought, than by quick and 
powerful conception. There is a mildness about its expression, and an air of 
reserve in his manner which lowers its tone still more. He is sixty-four, 
but appears some years younger, and has sufficient vigour to last many 
years yet. He was frequently entirely silent for many minutes, during 
which time an awkward silence seemed to prevail in thecircle. His answers 
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were often short, and sometimes approaching to moroseness. He did not at 
any time speak with remarkable fluency; perhaps the extreme correctness 
of his language, which almost seemed studied, prevented that effect. He 
appeared to enjoy a humorous observation, and made several himself. He 
laughed heartily several times, and in a very good humoured manner.”— 
BENJAMIN H. LATROBE. 


FRIDAY, JULY 7. 

At Mount Vernon: “Your ‘View of the Causes and 
Consequences of the present War with France,’ which you 
were pleased to send to me through the medium of Mr. Bond 
of Philadelphia,’ has been duly received, and I pray you to 
accept my best acknowledgments for this mark of your 
polite attention, particularly for the exalted compliment 
which accompanied it.”— Washington to Thomas Erskine. 


The exalted compliment referred to by Washington consisted of the follow- 
ing sentiment written by Mr. Erskine, afterward the celebrated Lord Ers- 
kine, on a blank page of his pamphlet: ‘I have taken the liberty to intro- 
duce your august and immortal name in a short sentence which is to be 
found in the book I send to you. I have a large acquaintance among the 
most valuable and exalted classes of men; but you are the only human 
being for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. I sincerely pray God to 
grant a long and serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the uni- 
versal happiness of the world.” 


SATURDAY, JULY 16. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Our crop of Wheat this year, from 
the best information I have been able to obtain, will be 
found very short, owing to three causes; an uncommon 
drought last autumn, a severe winter with but little snow to 
protect it, and which is still more to be regretted, to what 
with us is denominated the Hessian fly, which has spread 
devastation, more or less, in all quarters; nor has the later 
wheat escaped the rust.” — Washington to Sir John Sinclair. 


SUNDAY, JULY 28. 
At Mount Vernon: “ Your mamma went from here (with 
your sister Nelly) to Hope Park, on Wednesday, and is as 





1 Phineas Bond, Consul-General from Great Britain for the Middle and 
Southern States. 
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well as usual. Your sister Law and child, were well on that 
day; and Mr., Mrs., and Eleanor Peter are all well at this 
place now, and many others in the house, among whom are 
Mr. Volney and Mr. William Morris.”— Washington to 
George Washington Parke Custis. 


‘¢ General Washington, who hated free-thinkers, was of course not very 
disposed to caress Volney, and indeed, as President, had declined to notice 
the French emigrants. Volney, however, paid him a visit at Mount Ver- 
non, where he was received bon gré, mal gré, and entertained with the usual 
kindness shown to strangers. When about to depart he asked the general 
for a circular letter that might procure him aid and attention on the long 
tour he was about commencing. Washington wrote a few lines, which 
Volney considered, it was said, either equivocal praise or much too feeble for 
his exalted merit, hence the degrading manner in which he speaks of that 
superlatively great man. As well as I remember, the note was in substance 
thus : ‘ Monsieur Volney, who has become 80 celebrated by his works, need 
only be named in order to be known in whatever part of the United States 
he may travel.’’’'—Recollections of Samuel Breck (1771-1862). Philadel- 
phia, 1877, 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 29. 


At Mount Vernon: “ Your grandmamma (who is pre- 
vented writing to you by General Spotswood and family’s 


being here) has been a good deal indisposed by swelling on 
one side of her face, but it is now much better. The rest of 
the family within doors are all well.” — Washington to George 
Washington Parke Custis. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


At Mount Vernon: “ October 8.—Gave G. W. La Fayette 
a check on the Bank of Alexandria for the purpose of defray- 
ing his expenses to France, $300.” *— Washington’s Cash- 
Book. 


“* October 8.—This letter I hope and expect will be presented to you by 
your son, who is highly deserving of such parents as you and your amiable 
lady. . . . His conduct, since he first set his feet on American ground, has 
been exemplary in every point of view, such as has gained him the esteem, 





1+¢©, Volney needs no recommendation from Geo. Washington’”’ were the 
words used. 

2 George Washington Lafuyette and his tutor M. Frestel sailed from New 
York for France on the 26th of October. 
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affection, and confidence of all who have had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. His filial affection and duty, and his ardent desire to embrace his 
parents and sisters in the first moments of their release, would not allow 
him to wait the authentic account of this much desired event; but, at the 
same time that I suggested the propriety of this, I could not withhold my 
assent to the gratification of his wishes to fly to the arms of those whom he 
holds most dear, persuaded as he is from the information he has received, 
that he shall find you all in Paris. 

““M. Frestel has been a true Mentor to George. No parent could have 
been more attentive to a favorite son; and he richly merits all that can be 
said of his virtues, of his good sense, and of his prudence. Both your son 
and he carry with them the vows and regrets of this family, and all who 
know them. And you muy be assured, that yourself never stood higher in 
the affections of the people of this country, than at the present moment.’’— 
Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “I suffered every attack, that was 
made upon my executive conduct, to pass unnoticed while I 
remained in public office, well knowing, that, if the general 
tenor of it would not stand the test of investigation, a news- 
paper vindication would be of little avail; but, as immense 
pains have been taken to disseminate these counterfeit letters, 


I conceived it a justice due to my own character and to 
posterity to disavow them in explicit terms; and this I did 
in a letter directed to the Secretary of State, to be filed in 
his office, the day on which I closed my administration. 
This letter has since been published in the gazettes by the 
head of that department.”— Washington to William Gordon. 


In allusion to the republication in 1796 of a series of letters originally 
published at London in June, 1777, under the title of ‘‘ Letters from Gen- 
eral Washington to several of his Friends in the year 1776, in which are set 
forth a fairer and fuller view of American Politics, than ever yet transpired 
or the Public could be made acquainted with through any other channel,” 
none of which, however, were written by Washington. 

These spurious letters, purporting to have been written in the months 
of June and July, 1776, were seven in number, five addressed to Lund 
Washington, manager of the Mount Vernon estate, one to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, and one to John Parke Custis, her son; ‘the first draughts, or foul 
copies,” of which were said to have been found in a small portmanteau 
taken from a servant of the general, at Fort Lee, in November, 1776. 

These letters were reprinted at New York in 1778, at Philadelphia in 
1795. and at London and New York, with other letters, in 1796, with the 
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title: ‘‘ Epistles, domestic, confidential, and official from General Wash- 
ington, etc.’”” The appearance of the latter publication called out a letter 
from Washington (March 3, 1797) to Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, 
in which he declared them to be base forgeries, and that he had never seen 
or heard of them until they appeared in print. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ An eight years absence from home 
(except occasional short visits to it), has thrown my building, 
and other matters of private concern, into so much disorder, 
that at no period of my life have I ever been more engaged, 
than in the last six or eight months, to repair & bring them 
into tune again. This has prevented me from looking into 
the Agricultural Surveys of the Counties of England & 
Scotland with the attention I propose to do the ensuing 
Winter. I shall certainly be very desirous of having a com- 
pleat sett of them, and if any are missing will apply accord- 
ingly, as it is my intention to have them classed, and bound 
neatly.”— Washington to Sir John Sinelair. 


Sir John Sinclair, a Scottish nobleman distinguished for his statistical 
publications and philanthropy, was a frequent correspondent of Washington 
on agricultural matters, in which he took great interest of a practical 
nature. He was the founder of the Board of Agriculture in Scotland (1798) 
and its first president. Sinclair published at London in 1800, in fac-simile, 
the letters addressed to him by Washington on “agriculture and other in- 
teresting topics,’’ to which was appended a brief sketch of the character of 
the writer. From this we make the following extract: 

‘Is there, on the whole, any individual, either in ancient or modern 
history, who has prouder claims to distinction and pre-eminence, than the 
great character whose letters this volume contains? His military talents 
were early celebrated ; first in the service of Great Britain, and afterwards 
in that of America. His powers as a statesman, and as the founder of a 
constitution, which with British prejudices, I may consider as inferior to 
our own, but which promises to secure the happiness of the great nation it 
was formed to govern, cannot possibly be questioned. His public virtue, 
as the uncorrupted magistrate of a free people, who reluctantly received 
supreme authority, when it was judged necessary for the public good for 
him to assume it, and who anxiously wished to resign it into their hands 
when it could be done with public safety, can hardly be equalled in history. 
His literary endowments were unquestionably of a superior order; his 
letters in this collection, his addresses to the American Congress, and his 
farewell oration, when he quitted, for the last time, the Presidency of the 
United States, are models of each species of composition. His closing a 
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well-spent life, after a short illness, without having his strength or faculties 
impaired by any previous disorder or any untoward circumstance having 
occurred, that would materially affect his feelings, or could possibly tarnish 
his fame, is an uncommon instance of good fortune. The scene in which he 
acted also, and the object which he achieved, are the most memorable which 
history furnishes. For it was such a man alone, who by combining the 
force, and commanding the confidence, of thirteen separate states, could 
have dissolved those ties which subjected America to Europe, and to whom 
the political separation of two worlds is to be attributed. But, above all, 
what distinguished this celebrated warrior and statesman is, that to all those 
military and public talents, and to those literary endowments, which are so 
rarely united in the same person, he added the practice of every virtue that 
could adorn the private individual. It were in vain for me to attempt 
adequately to express the ideas I entertain of a character in every respect 
so peculiarly splendid. The pen of the immortal Shakspeare is alone com- 
petent to the task, and on the tombstone of the illustrious WasHINGTON let 
it be engraved,— 
“* His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world,—This was a man, 


take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again,’" 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 

At Mount Vernon: “The running off of my cook has 
been a most inconvenient thing to this family, and what 
rendered it more disagreeable, is that I had resolved never 
to become the Master of another slave by purchase, but this 
resolution I fear I must break. I have endeavored to hire, 
black or white, but am not yet supplied.”— Washington to 
George Lewis. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ To have steered my bark amid the 
intricacies of variegated public employment to a haven of 
rest with an approving conscience, and, while receiving the 
approbation of my own country for the part I have acted, 
to meet similar proofs of it from many of the moderate and 
virtuous of other countries, consummates my greatest wish 
and all my ambition, and in my eye is more precious than 
any thing that power or riches could have bestowed.”— 
Washington to John Luzac, Professor in the University at 


Leyden. 
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From the beginning of the American Revolution, Professor Luzac had 
acted a zealous part in favor of the friends of liberty ; and, as editor of the 
Leyden Gazette for many years, had ably promulgated the principles of free- 
dom, and defended the cause and conduct of those who were struggling to 
establish them. To no pen in Europe were the United States so much in- 
debted for a just representation of their affairs and defence of their rights 
as to that of Professor Luzac. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


At Mount Vernon: “A very severe winter has com- 
menced, since the first of November we have hardly ex- 
perienced a moderate day; heavy rains following severe 
frosts have done more damage to the winter grain now 
growing than I recollect ever to have seen—at this moment 
and for several days past all the Creeks and small Waters 
are hard bound with ice—and if the navigation of the 
River is not entirely stoped is yet very much impeded by 
it.”— Washington to John Marshall, at Paris.’ 


1798. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3. 
At Alexandria: “January 3.—M" Washington, myself 
&c* went to Alexandria & dined with M* Fitzhugh.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8. 

At Mount Vernon: “ January 8.—A M* Marshall Music 
Master came here—Tuned Nelly Custis’s Harpsicord & 
returned after dinner.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“‘ Nelly Custis’s Harpsicord,’’ which was presented to her by Washington, 
is now at Mount Vernon. Lossing, in his Mount Vernon and its Associations, 
says, ‘* The best teachers were employed to instruct Nelly in the use of the 
harpsichord, and her grandmother made her practise upon it four or five 
hours every day. ‘The poor girl,’ says her brother, the late Mr. Custis, 
‘ would play and cry, and cry and play, for long hours, under the imme- 
diate eye of her grandmother, a rigid disciplinarian in all things.’ ”’ 





1 As one of the envoys from the United States, in conjunction with 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 16. 

At Alexandria: “ January 15.—I went to Alexandria to a 
meeting of the Stockholders of that Bank to an Election 
of Directors.”— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 

At George Town: “ February 7.—Went to a meet® of the 
Potomak C° in George Town—Dined at Col° Fitzgeralds & 
lodged at M* T. Peters. February 8.—Visited the Public 
build® in the Morn* met the Comp’ at the Union Tavern & 
dined there—lodged as before Weather very cold. February 
9.—Returned home to Dinner.”— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

At Alexandria: “ February 12.—Went with the family to 
a Ball in Alex* given by the Citizens of it & its vicinity in 
commemoration of the anniversary of my birth day.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


The Gregorian, or ‘‘ New Style’ of computing the length of the year, 
although promulgated in 1582, was not adopted by Great Britain until 1761, 
nineteen years after the birth of Washington. It was then enacted that 
eleven nominal days should be omitted ; Wednesday the second of September, 
1752, being made the last day of ‘‘ Old Style,’’ and the next day (Thursday) 
counted the fourteenth instead of the third. After that date Washington’s 
birthday would be February twenty-second instead of February eleventh. 
In some localities the ‘‘ Old Style’ remained in use for a long time, espe- 
cially in the case of birthdays. The anniversary ball at Alexandria, it will 
be noticed, was held on the twelfth, in consequence of the eleventh of Feb- 
ruary, 1798, falling on Sunday. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 14.—M* Alex’ Spotswood 
& Wife & M* Field* Lewis! & M* Lear came to dinner the 
latter returned afterwards. February 15.—M” Field* Lewis 





1 Washington’s sister Betty, who married in 1760 Colonel Fielding Lewis, 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, had six children: Fielding (above mentioned), 
Betty, who married Charles Carter, George Fielding, Robert, Howell, and 
Lawrence. There were other children, who died young. Colonel Lewis 
died December, 1781, and Betty Washington, who was his second wife, died 
March 81, 1797. 
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went away afterdinner. February 16.—M* & M™ Spotswood 
left us after breakfast.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 4.—Doct* Stuart came to 
dinner. March 5.—Doct' Stuart left this, to accompany 
Washington Custis to St Johns College at Annapolis.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 18.—M* Steer Sen™ & Jun’ 
Miss Steer & M™ Vanhaven dined here & returned to Alex* 
afterwards, . . . March 19.—Dined with M™ Washington 
&ca. at M* Thomson Mason’s,.””— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 20.—M* Law* Washington 
of Chotanck & M* Law* Washington of Belmont came to 
Dinner—Albin Rawlins came to live with me as Clerk.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


Lawrence Washington, of Chotank, was a descendant of Lawrence the 
Immigrant, the brother of John Washington, the great-grandfather of 
General Washington. In his willthe General bequeathed him a gold-headed 
cane and also a spy-glass carried in the Revolution, designating him as the 
acquaintance and friend of his juvenile years. Lawrence Washington, of 
Belmont, Fairfax County, was probably another descendant of Lawrence 
the Immigrant. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 

At Mount Vernon: ‘ March 27.—M?* Charles Carroll Jun 
[son of Charles Carroll of Carrollton] & M* Will™ Lee came 
to dinner. March 28.—M* Carroll & M* Lee went away after 
breakfast & the family here went to dine with M* Nichols.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


The visit of young Mr. Carroll having given rise at Annapolis to a rumor 
that it was made with the intention of paying his addresses te Nelly Custis, 
her brother wrote to the General in allusion to it, saying, ‘‘ I think it a most 
desirable match, and wish that it may take place with all my heart.” In 
reply, under date of April 15, Washington wrote, ‘‘ Young M* Carroll 
came here about a fortnight ago to dinner, and left us next morning after 
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breakfast. If his object was such as you say has been reported, it was not 
declared here; and therefore, the less is said upon the subject, particularly 
by your sister’s friends, the more prudent it will be until the subject developes 
itself more,’’ 

But youthful alliances are not always made at the nod of Dame Rumor, 
nor are they always controlled by the wishes of relatives. Nelly Custis 
married, February 22, 1799, at Mount Vernon, Lawrence Lewis, a nephew 
of Washington; and Charles Carroll, Junior, found, in the following year, 
a bride at Philadelphia in Harriet, a daughter of Benjamin Chew. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31. 

At Mount Vernon: ‘ March 31.—A M* Tevot a French 
Gentleman recom’ by Count de Rochambeau dined here— 
& a M* [Jonathan] Freeman Member in Congress from N: 
Hamp. came in the afternoon & returned.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13. 

At Mount Vernon: “ April 13.—Gen' [Henry] Lee came 
to dinner & Col? Heath & son in the aftern%. April 14.— 
Gen! Lee & Col? Heath went away after breakfast.” — Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16. 

At Alexandria: “ April 16.—I went to Alex* to an Election 
of Delegates for the C” of Fairfax—voted for Mess™ West 
& Jn° Herbert—returned to Dinner.”— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 
At Alexandria: “ May 9.—I went to the Proclam® sermon 
in Alexandria.”— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16. 

At Mount Vernon: “A century hence, if this country 
keeps united (and it is surely its policy and interest to do it), 
will produce a city, though not as large as London, yet of a 
magnitude inferior to few others in Europe, on the banks 
of the Potomac, where one is now establishing for the per- 
manent seat of the government of the United States, 
between Alexandria and Georgetown, on the Maryland side 
of the river; a situation not excelled, for commanding pros- 
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pect, good water, salubrious air, and safe harbour, by any 
in the world; and where elegant buildings are erecting and 
in forwardness for the reception of Congress in the year 
1800.”— Washington to Mrs. 8. Fairfazx.' 


SATURDAY, MAY 19. 

At Hope Park :* “ May 19.—About 8 Oclock in the fore- 
noon M™ Washington & myself sat out on a visit to Hope 
Park & the Federal City.—Got to the former to Dinner and 
remained there until Morning when we proceeded to the 
City.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MAY 20. 

At Washington City: “ May 20.—Dined at M* Tho* 
Peter’s & remained there until Wednesday, and then went 
to M* Law’s & remained there until friday [May 25] when 
we sat out on our return home & called at Mount Eagle to 
take our leave of the Rev‘ M* Fairfax who was on the point 
of Embarking for England.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MAY 27. 

At Mount Vernon: “An absence for more than eight 
days from home, on a visit to our friends in the Federal 
City, is offered as an apology for my not giving your polite 
and obliging favor of the 9th instant an earlier acknowledg- 
ment. I pray you now, my good Sir, to accept my best 
thanks for the pamphlet, and the song which accompanied 
it.”— Washington to Joseph Hopkinson. 


The song referred to in the above quoted letter was the national air, 
‘¢ Hail Columbia,’’ the words of which were written by Joseph Hopkinson, 





1 Mrs. Fairfax (Sally Cary) was the widow of George William Fairfax, of 
‘“‘ Belvoir,” the neighbor and early friend of Washington. The Fairfaxes 
left Virginia in 1778, and settled at Bath, England, where Mr. Fairfax died, 
April 8, 1787. Mrs. Fairfax, for whom Washington in his early days had a 
sincere admiration, died at Bath in 1811. 

2 Five miles northwest of Fairfax Court-House. Hope Park was the 
residence of Dr. David Stuart, who married the widow of John Parke 
Custis. For some time after their marriage (1783) the Stuarts lived at 
Abingdon, near Alexandria. 
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and adapted to the music of the ‘‘ President’s March,’’ composed in 1789 
by a German named Feyles, who at the time was the leader of the orchestra 
at the John Street Theatre in New York. ‘Hail Columbia” was first sung 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, by Gilbert Fox on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 25th of April, 1798.1. Judge Hopkinson, alluding to the 
song in his letter to Washington of May 9, said, ‘‘ As to the song it was 
a hasty composition, and can pretend to very little extrinsic merit—yet I 
believe its public reception has at least equalled any thing of the kind. The 
Theatres here [Philadelphia] and at New York have resounded with it 
night after night, and men and boys in the streets sing it as they go.” 


TUESDAY, MAY 29. 
At Alexandria: “ May 29.—Went up to Alex* on business 
& returned home to dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, MAY 831. 

At Mount Vernon: “ May 31.—M° Delivs of Bremen & 
a M* Pekmoller of Hamburgh dined here & returned after- 
wards.” — Washington’s Diary. 


A letter from one of these gentlemen, written in 1858, at the age of eighty- 
four, is quoted on page 460 of Custis’s RecoWections of Washington, in which, 
after referring to some pictures of the Washington family which hung in 
his hall, he says, ‘‘ They vividly call to my mind the day—the proudest of 
my life—that I passed upon the beautiful banks of the Potomac, in the 
family of the best and greatest personage that the world has ever produced. 
It was in May 1798, now nearly sixty-one years ago. I was seated at his 
right band at dinner, and I recollect as distinctly his majestic bearing as if 
it were yesterday. Though of mortality, his overpowering presence in- 
spired an impression that he belonged to immortality. His stateliness, his 
serene face, the perfect simplicity of his manners, his modest demeanor, 
and the words of wisdom which he uttered, led me irresistibly to the belief 
that he was an emanation from the Omnipotent, for the marvellous work 
that he had just then consummated. It was my good fortune to contem- 
plate him in his retirement—after he had left nothing undone that he could 
perform for the republic of his creation, and after he had quitted office for 
ever! What a privilege I enjoyed in being his welcome guest! Of the 





1‘ New Theatre. MR. FOX’S NIGHT. This Evening, April 25, BY 
DESIRE. THE ITALIAN MONK... . End of the Play, ‘More 
Sack.’ An Epilogue, in the character of Sir John Falstaff, to be spoken by 
Mr. Warren. After which, an intire new song, (written by a Citizen of 
Philadelphia) to the tune of the ‘ President’s March,’ will be sung by Mr. 
Fox; accompanied by the full band, and a grand chorus.”’—Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser, Wednesday, April, 25, 1798. 
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240,000,000 of people in Europe, I imagine I am the only person, since the 
death of Lafayette, who was so favored as to break bread and take wine 
with Washington at his own table.”’ 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ June 2.—M* Law & a Polish Gen- 
tleman [Mr. Niemcewitz] the Companion of General Kos- 
ciaski came here to dinner, as did Miss Lee of Green Spring’ 
with Nelly Custis who returnd to day [from Hope Park].” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

At Alexandria: “ July 4.—Went up to the Celebration 
of the Anniversary of Independance and dined in the Spring 
Gardens near Alex* with a large Comp* of the Civil & Mili- 
tary of Fairfax County.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘“t Alecandria, July 7.—The 28d Anniversary of American Independence 
was celebrated by the inhabitants of this town, on Wednesday last, with 
the greatest harmony and conviviality.—Every thing conspired to render 
the business of the day a varied scene of patriotism and social joy; and the 
dignified presence of the beloved WASHINGTON, our illustrious neighbor, 
gave such a high colouring to the tout ensemble, that nothing was wanting 
to complete the picture. The auspicious morning was ushered in by a dis- 
charge of sixteen guns. At 10 0’clock the uniform companies paraded; and, 
it must be acknowledged, their appearance was such as entitles them to the 
greatest credit, while it reflects honor on their officers and the town—it was 
perfectly military: . . . The different corps were reviewed in King street by 
General Washington, and Col. Little, who expressed the highest satisfaction 
at their appearance and maneuvring; after which they proceeded to the 
Episcopal Church, where a suitable discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Davis. Of this discourse I may say, with the expressive Collins, it 


was 
‘«¢ Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime.’ 


‘‘ A dinner was prepared at Spring Gardens by Mr. John Stavely ; which, 
considering the number of citizens and military that partook of it (between 
4 and 500) was conducted with the greatest propriety and decorum.—Lud- 
well Lee, esq. presided at the head of the table—the foot was honored by 
Col. Charles Little... . GEN. WASHINGTON was escorted into town 
by a detachment from the troop of Dragoons. He was dressed in full uni- 
form, and appeared in good health and spirits. The troops went through a 





1 Cornelia Lee, daughter of William Lee, a brother of Richard Henry 
Lee. 
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number of military evolutions during the day, with all of which the Gen- 
eral was particularly pleased, and bestowed many encomiums on their mar- 
tial appearance.’’—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, July 19. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5. 

At Mount Vernon: “The President’s letter to me [of 
June 22], though not so expressed in terms, is nevertheless 
strongly indicative of a wish, that I should take charge of 
the military force of this country; and, if I take his mean- 
ing right, to aid also in the selection of the general officers. 
The appointment of these is important, but of those of the 
general staff all-important; insomuch that, if Iam looked 
to as the commander-in-chief, I must be allowed to choose 
such as will be agreeable to me. To say more at present 
would be unnecessary; first, because an army may not be 
wanted; and, secondly, because I might not be indulged in 
this choice if it was.” — Washington to James McHenry. 


On the 28th of May a law was passed by Congress, authorizing the Presi- 
dent, ‘in the event of a declaration of war against the United States, or of 
actual invasion of their territory by a foreign power, or of imminent danger 
of such invasion discovered in his opinion to exist, before the next session 
of Congress, to cause to be enlisted, and to call into actual service, a number 
of troops not exceeding ten thousand non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, to be enlisted for a term not exceeding three years.”” Au- 
thority was also given to the President to organize the army, with a suit- 
able number of major-generals and other officers, into corps of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry; and, in short, to make every arrangement for pre- 
paring the forces for actual service. This was called a Provisional Army, 
The measure was adopted in consequence of the threatening aspect of affairs 
between France and the United States. The causes and particulars are 
briefly stated in Marshall’s Life of Washington, Vol. V. pp. 785-746. 


FRIDAY, JULY 6. 
At Mount Vernon: “ July 6.—Doctors Thornton’ & Dal- 
son—M*' Ludwell Lee, Lady & Miss Armistead, & M' David 





1 Dr. William Thornton, a West Indian by birth. He was educated as 
a physician and lived for many years in Philadelphia. Dr. Thornton, who 
was a skilled architect, drew the plans and superintended the erection, in its 
early stages, of the first Capitol building at Washington City. He was the 
first head of the Patent Office. 
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Randolph & a Son of Col? R. Kidder Mead‘ came here to 
Dinner, the two last proceeded to Alex* afterwards. July 7. 
—M’ R. Bland Lee & M* Hodgden came here to dinner & 
M’ Ludwell Lee & Lady went away after Din.” — Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “July 12.—The following Comp’ 
dined here Col” Fitzgerald & Simms M* Herbert & Son— 
Doct? Craik & Son—M* L: Lee Col Ramsay—Cap Young & 
Lt Jones M* Potts W™ Wilson, M* Porter Doct" Cook MT’ 
Riddle M* Lear M* Tracy—& six Ladies & 4 Gent" from M* 
Rogers.” — Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13. 

At Mount Vernon: “I had the honor, on the evening of 
the 11 instant, to receive from the hands of the Secretary 
of War? your favor of the 7th. announcing that you had, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed me 
lieutenant-general and commander-in-chief of all the armies 


raised or to be raised for the service of the United States.* 

‘“‘T cannot express how greatly affected I am at this new 
proof of public confidence, and the highly flattering manner 
in which you have been pleased to make the communication ; 
at the same time I must not conceal from you my earnest 
wish, that the choice had fallen on a man less declined in 
years, and better qualified to encounter the usual vicissitudes 
of war.” — Washington to John Adams, President of the United 
States. 





1 Richard Kidder Meade, an aide to General Washington in the Rev- 
olution, and the father of William Meade, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Virginia 1841-62. 

2 July 11.—M* M*Henry—Sec’ of War came in the evening. July 14, 
—The Sec’ of War left this after dinner.’’— Washington's Diary. 

3 On the 2d of July the President nominated to the Senate ‘‘ George 
Washington, of Mount Vernon, to be Lieutenant General and Commander 
in Chief of all the armies raised or to be raised, in the United States.’ The 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by the Senate the next day. 
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In continuing this letter, Washington said, ‘‘ It was not possible for me 
to remain ignorant of, or indifferent to recent transactions. The conduct of 
the Directory of France towards our country, their insidious hostilities to 
its government, their various practices to withdraw the affections of the 
people from it, the evident tendency of their arts and those of their agents 
to countenance and invigorate opposition, their disregard of solemn treaties 
and the laws of nations, their war upon our defenceless commerce, their 
treatment of our minister of peace, and their demands amounting to tribute, 
could not fail to excite in me corresponding sentiments with those, which 
my countrymen have so generally expressed in their affectionate addresses to 
you. Believe me, Sir, no one can more cordially approve of the wise and 
prudent measures of your administration. They ought to inspire universal 
confidence, and will no doubt, combined with the state of things, call from 
Congress such laws and means, as will enable you to meet the full force and 
extent of the crisis. 

“Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely wished and endeavoured to 
avert war, and exhausted to the last drop the cup of reconciliation, we can 
with pure hearts appeal to Heaven for the justice of our cause, and may 
confidently trust the final result to that kind Providence, which has hereto- 
fore and so often signally favored the people of these United States. 

‘‘ Thinking in this manner and feeling how incumbent it is upon every 
person of every description to contribute at all times to his country’s welfare, 
and especially in a moment like the present, when every thing we hold dear 
is so seriously threatened, I have finally determined to accept the commis- 
sion of commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States ;! with the 





1« John Adams President of the United States of America. To all who 
shall see these Presents Greetings: Know Ye, That reposing special Trust 
and Confidence in the Patriotism, Valour, Fidelity and Abilities of George 
Washington I have nominated and by and with the Advice and Consent of 
the Senate, do appoint him Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief 
of all the Armies raised or to be raised for the Service of the United States : 
He is therefore carefully and diligently to discharge the Duty of Lieutenant 
General & Commander in Chief by doing and performing all Manner of 
Things thereunto belonging: And I do Strictly charge and require all 
Officers and Soldiers under his Command, to be obedient to his orders as 
Lieutenant General & Commander in Chief: And he is to observe and 
Follow such Orders and Directions from time to time, as he shall receive 
from me, or the Future President of the United States of America, This 
Commission to continue in Force during the Pleasure of the President of 
the United States for the Time being. Given under my Hand, at Philadel- 
phia this Fourth day of July in the Year of our Lord One thousand seven 
Hundred and ninety eight and in the twenty third Year of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States. 

“Joun Apams. 

‘¢ James McHenry Secry. of War.” 
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reserve only, that I shall not be called into the field until the army is in a 
situation to require my presence, or it becomes indispensable by the urgency 
of circumstances.”’ 


FRIDAY, JULY 20. 

At Alexandria: “ July 20.—Went up to Alex* with M™ 
W & Miss Cus{tis], dined at Doct* Craiks retin ye* aft™.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI little imagined, when I took my 
last leave of the walks of public life, that any event could 
bring me again on a public theatre. But the unjust conduct 
of France towards these United States has been and 
continues to be such, that it must be opposed by a firm and 
manly resistance, or we shall not only hazard the subjuga- 
tion of our government, but the independence of our nation 
also; both being evidently struck at by a lawless, domineer- 
ing power, which respects no rights, and is restrained by no 
treaties, when it is found inconvenient to observe them.” — 
Washington to Dr. James Anderson. 


FRIDAY, JULY 27. 

At Mount Vernon: “The Greyheads of Alexandria, 
pretty numerous it seems, and composed of all the respect- 
able old People of the place; having formed themselves 
into a company [of infantry] for the defence of the Town & 
its Vicinity, are in want of Colors; and it being intimated 
that the Presentation of them by Mrs. Washington would 
be flattering to them; I take the liberty of requesting the 
favor of you to have made and sent to me as soon as it is 
convenient, such as will be appropriate to the occasion. 
Handsome, but not more expensive than becomes Republi- 
cans (not Bachite Republicans) is req*. If you think a 
Motto would be proper, the choice of one ‘chaste & un- 
assuming’—is left to your own judgment.”— Washington to 
James McHenry. 


‘‘ ALEXANDRIA, November 1.—Tuesday last [October 80], being the 
anniversary of the birth day of our beloved and patriotic President John 
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Adams, was observed in this town with military honours. The uniform 
companies of militia, and the company of Silver Grays, went through a 
variety of manwuvres and evolutions, under the command of Captain 
George Deneale. After firing several rounds in evidence of their attach- 
ment to this good man, as well as to shew that they approbated his conduct 
towards the insidious French Directory, they retired in the evening with 
the utmost decorum and harmony. 

‘‘ A stand of colours, presented by the respected consort of our venerable 
Cincinnatus to the company of Silver Grays, was displayed for the first time 
on that day; and, though a variety of incidents prevented their being en- 
tirely completed, they had a very elegant appearance. The colours are com- 
posed of white silk; the device is, however, on an azure blue ground. The 
Golden Eagle of America has a portrait of General Washington ! suspended 
from its beak, in one talon a bunch of arrows, in the other a branch of olive, 
and is surmounted by sixteen Stars, indicative of the number of States! 
The motto—' FIRM IN DEFENCE OF OUR COUNTRY!’ ”’—Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser, November 6. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 

At Alexandria: “ August 6.—Went to Alex* to a meeting 
of the Pot? C-—M* Bur: Bassett came home with me.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Little did I think when my Valadic- 
tory address was presented to the people of the United 
States that any event would occur in my day that could 
draw me from the peaceful walks and tranquil shades of 
Mount Vernon: where I had fondly hoped to spend the 
remnant of a life, worn down with public cares, in rumi- 
nating upon the variegated scenes through which I have 
passed and in the contemplation of others which are yet in 
embrio. I will hope however that when the Despots of 
France find how much they have mistaken the American 
character, and how much they have been deceived by their 
partizans among us, that their senses will return to them and 





1‘¢In the account of the presentment of a flag by Mrs. Washington, to 
the Silver Grays, published a few days since under the Alexandria head, in 
our paper, there was an error. Among other emblems, the flag contained 
a strong likeness of President Adams, and not of General Washington, as 
there stated.’"—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, November 14. 
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an appeal to arms for the purpose of repeling an Invasion 
at least will be rendered unnecessary.”— Washington to 
William Vans Murray. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 

At Mount Vernon: “ August 20.—No acc’ kept of the 
weather &c* from hence to the end of the Month—on acc* 
of my Sickness which commenced with a fever on the 19" 
& lasted until the 24" which left me debilitated.” — Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


‘ September 8.—My last to you was dated the 20 of August; two days 
previous to which I had been seized with a fever, which I endeavoured to 
shake off by pursuing my usual rides and occupations; but it continued to 
increase upon me; when on the 21" at night Dr. Craik was called in, who it 
seems chose to have assistance, and on the 24 procured such a remission as 
to admit bark. Since which I have been in a convalescent state, but too 
much debilitated to be permitted to attend much to business.’’— Washington 
to James McHenry. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MISSIVE OF JUSTUS FALCKNER, OF GERMAN. 
TOWN, CONCERNING THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA IN THE YEAR 1701. 


TRANSLATED BY JULIUS FRIEDRICH SACHSE. 


Justus Falckner, writer of the following missive, and a 
member of the community of German Pietists who settled 
on the Wissahickon in 1694, under the leadership of 
Johannes Kelpius, was a native of Saxony; born November 
22, 1672, at Langenreinsdorf. He studied under Thomasius 
and the elder Francke at Halle. While yet in his diaconate, 
he accompanied his brother Daniel, upon the latter’s return 
to America in the year 1700. After living in seclusion on 
the romantic banks of the Wissahickon, to perfect himself 
in the esoteric teachings of the brotherhood, he re-entered 
the world, as it were, and on November 24, 1703, was 
ordained to the priesthood by Pastors Rudman, Bidrck, and 
Sandel, at the Swedish Lutheran Church (Gloria Dei) at 
Wicacoa. He immediately left for his new field of mission- 
ary labors in New York, East Jersey, and Long Island, where 
he ministered to the Low-Dutch and High-German Luther- 
ans until his death in 1723. Justus Falckner was the first 
Lutheran clergyman who was ordained in America. His 
“‘ missive” or report to Rev. Heinrich Muhlen, an influential 
church dignitary in Holstein, is not alone valuable as it sets 
forth the religious condition of the Germans within the 
Province at the beginning of the eighteenth century, but it 
also contains a plea for an organ for the Swedish Church in 
Philadelphia, That this appeal was not in vain is shown 
from records still extant, and which make mention as early 
as 1703 of “ Jonas the organist.” The copy of this hereto- 
fore unknown contribution to the history of our Province 
was found in the library of the University at Rostock, Ger- 
. many, where it is bound up with a number of other tracts. 
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As it was impossible to obtain the original, a photographic 
fac-simile of the pamphlet was made, by permission of the 
authorities, and is now in the collection of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. The title-page and colophon are 
here reproduced, 


“IMPRINT | of a MISSIVE | TO Tit: Lord D.Henr. 
Muhlen, | From Germanton in the AMERI | CAN Prov- 
ince of Pensylvania, otherwise | New Sweden, the First of 
August, in the Year | of our salvation One thousand, seven 
hundred | and one | CONCERNING the condition of the 
CHURCHES | in AMERICA. | MDCCII.” 





“SHALOM. 


“Right REVEREND, Most LEearnep, EspecraLty Honorep, 
“ LorD GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

“In sending to Your Magnificence the present missive 
from such a distant part of the world, I am moved there- 
unto partly by the recollection of the high favor and civility 
which you extended toward me while I was in Schleswig 
with you, prior to my departure from Holstein to America, 
as you also were kindly disposed, by virtue of your episcopal 
and priestly office, to extend your great ecclesiastical bene- 
diction, and thereby to further my proposed journey to a 
blessed purpose; upon the other part, I am obliged thereto 
by the express commands which you enjoined upon me at 
sundry times, that I should correspond with you as much as 
possible concerning the condition of the church in America; 
(de statu Ecclesiae in America). This honored command 
emanating from the love of God, I will comply with for the 
good of his church, and give satisfaction so far as I may: 
therefore I will make a beginning herewith. Indeed I must 
declare that since the time when I was there [in Schleswig] 
I have now, God be thanked, arrived safely here. This was 
during the past year at the beginning of August, after we 
had sailed from England on May 25. Since my arrival 
Vou, xx1.—15 
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here, I have for many material reasons, lived entirely alone 
in a small block-house, which I had built for me, as an 
eremite in the desert (in Deserto). Having had but slight 
intercourse with the people, much less travelled hither and 
thither, and having [merely] gathered information from one 
and the other, so I do not know the particulars of the 
status here in every respect. 

“But now, after having schooled myself a little in the 
solitude, I begin as if from a mirror (tanquam ex speculo) to 
take cognizance of one fact and the other. I have gone 
more among the people, and subsequently have resolved to 
give up the solitude I have thus far maintained, and, accord- 
ing to my humble powers, to strive at least with good inten- 
tion publicly to assist in doing and effecting good in this 
spiritual and corporeal wilderness. So far as I am able to 
draw conclusions concerning the condition of the churches 
in these parts, and indeed particularly in this Province, it is 
still pretty bad. The Aborigines or Indians, from lack of 
sufficient good instruction, remain in their blindness and 
barbarity, and moreover are angered at the bad living of the 
Christians, especially at the system of trading which is 
driven with them, and they only learn vices which they did 
not have formerly, such as drunkenness, stealing &. The 
local Christian minority, however, is divided into almost 
innumerable sects, which pre-eminently may be called sects 
and hordes, as Quakers, Anabaptists, Naturalists, Rational- 
ists, Independents, Sabbatarians and many others, especially 
secret insinuating sects, whom one does not know what to 
make of, but who, nevertheless, are all united in these 
beautiful principles, if it please the Gods (si Dis placet): Do 
away with all good order, and live for yourself as it pleases 
you! The Quakers are the most numerous, because the 
Governor favors this sect, and one might be inclined to call 
this country a dissecting-room of the Quakers; for no matter 
how our theologians labored to dissect this carcase and dis- 
cover its interiors, they could not do it so well as the 
Quakers here in this country are now doing themselves. It 
would easily make a whole tractate were I only to set forth 
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how they, by transgressing their own principles, shew in 
plain daylight the kind of spirit that moves them, when 
they virtually scoff at the foundation of such principles, and 
become Ishmaels of all well regulated church-institutions. 
Hie Rhodus, hic saltant. When I learn that my letters come 
safely into the hands of Your Magnificence, I will at another 
time report specialora. The Protestant Church, however, is 
here divided into three confessions and nations. According 
to the confession, the local Protestants, as they are compre- 
hended under this name in the European Roman Empire, 
are either of the Evangelical Lutheran, or of the Presby- 
terian and Calvinistic Church. And as the Protestant 
Church is here also divided into three nations, so there are 
here an English Protestant Church and a Swedish Protes- 
tant Lutheran Church; and also persons of the German 
nation of the Evangelical Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
About these more at another time. 

“Now I will only speak somewhat of the Evangelical 
Church of the Swedish nation, and touch upon the German 
Evangelical Lutherans. 

“The Swedes have two church congregations: one at 
Philadelphia, the capital of this country, and another several 
miles therefrom on a river called Christina. They have 
also two devout, learned and conscientious preachers, 
among whom I know in specie the Reverend Magister Rud- 
man. He, with his colleagues, endeavours to instil the 
true fear and knowledge of God into his hearers, who pre- 
viously, from a lack of good instruction and church disci- 
pline, had become rather unruly. The outward worship of 
God is held in the Swedish language, and partly according 
to the Swedish liturgy, so far as church ceremonies are con- 
cerned. 

“The Germans, however, I have spoken of not without 
cause as merely several Evangelical Lutheran Germans, 
and not the German Evangelical Lutheran Church: those 
who are destitute of altar and priest forsooth roam about in 
this desert (scilicet qui ar@ Sacerdoteque destituti, vagantur hoe 
in deserto :) a deplorable condition indeed. Moreover there 
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is here a large number of Germans who, however, have 
partly crawled in among the different sects who use the 
English tongue, which is first learned by all who come here. 
A number are Quakers and Anabaptists ; a portion are Free- 
thinkers and assimilate with no one. They also allow their 
children to grow up in the same manner. In short there 
are Germans here, and perhaps the majority, who despise 
God’s Word and all outward good order; who blaspheme 
the sacraments, and frightfully and publicly give scandal, 
(for the spirit of errors and sects has here erected for itself 
an asylum: Spiritus enim errorum et Sectarum Asylum sibi hic 
constituit); and herein is the great blame and cause of the 
lack of establishment of an outward and visible church 
assembly. Then while in the Theologia naturali omnibus 
hominibus connata there is as it were, the first Thesis : religio- 
sum quendam cultum observato, so it happens that when these 
people come here and find no better outward divine service, 
they rather select one than none at all although they are 
already Libertini; for even Libertinism is not without its 
outward forms, whereby it is constituted a special religion 
without being one. 

“Now I recommend to Your Magnificence, as an intelli- 
gent (cordaten) German Evangelical theologian, for your 
mature consideration and reflection for God and his church’s 
sake, on account of the wretched condition of the German 
Evangelical communities, whether with. assistance perhaps 
from some exalted hand, some establishment of an Evan- 
gelical church assembly could be made in America, since the 
Germans are now increasing rapidly. For as most of the 
Germans are adducendi et reducendi, so must the means be 
expected to come from others; or I will say the decoy (Lock- 
Pfeiffe) wherewith which the birds are to be allured cannot 
and must not be expected to come from the birds, but must 
be made by or for such as want to entice them here. 

“Both myself and my brother, who is sojourning here, 
keep ourselves to the Swedish church, although we under- 
stand little or nothing of their language. We have also 
been the means of influencing divers Germans by our. ex- 
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ample, so that they now and then come to the assemblies, 
even though they do not know the language. Still they are 
gradually being redeemed from barbarism, and becoming 
accustomed to an orderly outward service. 

“ Above all one of the Swedish Pastors, Magister Rud- 
man, has offered, regardless of the difficulty to assume the 
German dialect (dialectum). For nothing less than the love 
of God’s honor he has offered to go to this trouble and now 
and then to deliver a German address in the Swedish church, 
until the Germans can have a church of their own, together 
with the necessary establishment. Accordingly the Ger- 
mans who still love the evangelical truth, and a proper out- 
ward church order, much prefer to attend (interesse) the 
Swedish churches here until they can also have their divine 
worship in their own language as a people. The means 
are hereby offered in a measure to spread the Gospel truth 
in these wilds, whereby many of their brethren and fellow- 
countrymen may be brought from wrong to right, from 
darkness to light, and from the whirlpool of sectaries to 
the peace and quiet of the true church. Wherefore such 
Swedisl Evangelical churches, for my humble part, have 
best and heartfelt wishes, and I seek also and pray Your 
Magnificence to kindly recommend, as occasion offers, such 
churches with their ministers, to His Illustrious Serene 
Highness and Her Highness his spouse, who is a royal 
Swedish princess, and also to contrive that your interest 
may be earnestly brought to the notice of his Serene 
Majesty of Sweden. 

“T will here take occasion to mention that many others 
besides myself, who know the ways of this land, maintain 
that music would contribute much towards a good Christian 
service. It would not only attract and civilize the wild 
Indian, but it would do much good in spreading the Gospel 
truths among the sects and others by attracting them. In- 
strumental music is especially serviceable here. Thus a 
well-sounding organ would perhaps prove of great profit, 
to say nothing of the fact that the Indians would come run- 
ning from far and near to listen to such unknown melody, 
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and upon that account might become willing to accept our 
language and teaching, and remain with people who had 
such agreeable things ; for they are said to come ever so far 
to listen to one who plays even upon a reed-pipe (rohr- 
pfeiffe): such an extraordinary love have they for any melodi- 
ous and ringing sound. Now as the melancholy, Saturnine 
stingy Quaker spirit has abolished (relegiret) all such music, 
it would indeed be a novelty here, and tend to attract many 
of the young people away from the Quakers and sects to 
attend services where such music was found, even against 
the wishes of their parents. This would afford a good 
opportunity to show them the truth and their error. 

“Tf such an organ-instrument (Orgel-werck) were placed 
in the Swedish church, (for the Germans as yet have no 
church, and the Swedish church is of a high build and 
resonant structure) it would prove of great service to this 
church. As the majority of the Swedes are young people, 
and mostly live scattered in the forest, far from the churches, 
and as we by nature are all inclined to good, and above all 
to what may serve our souls, such as the Word of God 
which is dead and gone, so are especially the youth; and it 
is so with the Swedish youth now under consideration. 
When they have performed heavy labor for the whole week, 
as is customary here, they would sooner rest on a Sunday, 
and seek some pleasure, rather than perhaps go several 
miles to listen toasermon. But if there were such music 
there, they would consider church-going as a recreation for 
their senses. 

“Thus does Luther of blessed memory in one place 
highly recommend the use of the organ and sacred music 
for this very reason, that it is serviceable, and induces young 
and simple and, says he foolish folk, to listen unto and re- 
ceive God’s Word. It would also prove an agreeable thing 
for God, angels and men; if in this solitude and wilderness, 
which as it were struggles under so many Secula, the Lord 
of Hosts, with whom there is fulness of joy and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore, would be 
praised and honored with cymbal and organ, as he hath 
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commanded. And it may be assumed that even a small 
organ-instrument and music in this place would be accepta- 
ble to God, and prove far more useful than many hundreds 
in Europe, where there is already a superfluity of such 
things; and the more common they are, the more they are 
misused. 

“Tf now Your Magnificence were kindly to intercede 
with his Serene Highness and Her Highness his Consort, 
and also with such other exalted personages with whom 
you are held in high esteem, and present to them the benefit 
to be hoped for; I doubt not, but that something could be 
effected. There are in Europe masters enough who build 
such instruments, and a fine one can be secured for 300 or 
400 thalers. Then if an experienced organist and musician 
could be found, and a curious one who would undertake so 
far a journey, he would be very welcome here. In case this 
could not be, if we only had an organ, some one or other 
might be found here who had knowledge thereof. 

“Finally if Your Magnificence would be highly disposed 
to answer, I believe the best address for the letter would be 
in care of the Swedish Resident in London, through whom 
also the present letter is addressed. Or perhaps you are 
aware of some better opportunity. 

“In conclusion I now commend YOUR MAGNIFI- 
CENCE to the protection and grace of God to all prosperity, 
and remain 


“to YOUR MAGNIFICENCE 
“GERMANTON in the American 
Province of Pensylvania, otherwise New 
Sweden, the 1st. of August in the year 
of our Salvation one thousand seven 
hundred and one. 

“For Prayer and service 

“ most devoted, 
“ Justus FALCKNER.” 
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THE SO-CALLED “FRANKLIN PRAYER-BOOK.” 


BY RICHARD MEADE BACHE. 


The New York Times published, under date of December 
3, 1896, some interesting statements connected with the sale 
in Boston of a copy of the so-called “ Franklin Prayer- 
Book.” These the present paper supplements with au- 
thentic data that add to the completeness of the record by 
confirming the Times’s view of the share that Dr. Franklin 
had in the preparation of the volume, and of its rarity, and 
additionally showing the interest which certain prominent 
persons long subsequently to the publication took in the 
work. The Times said in part, under the heading, “ Rare 
Franklin Volume,”— 

“Dodd, Mead & OCo., of this city, purchased in Boston yesterday a 
rare old volume known as Franklin’s Prayer-Book. The purchase was 
made at the auction sale of the library of the late Prof. Henry Reed, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. [The sale was of books of the late 
Judge Henry Reed, a son of Professor Henry Reed’s.| The bidding 
for this old book was spirited, and the price paid by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
was $1,250. Joseph Sabin was the underbidder. The volume is bound 
in old red morocco, stamped with gilt, and has gilt edges.” 

Here follows a copy of the title-page and a quotation from 
a letter of Franklin’s, which matter will appear more appro- 
priately in another place in this account, the article in the 
Times concluding with the following passage : 

“In a letter written by Jared Sparks to Prof. Reed, dated Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 30th, 1887, he says: ‘ Among Franklin’s papers I have 
lately found a fragment of the Preface of the said Abridgment of the 
Book of Common Prayer, in his handwriting, and have been puzzling 
myself in vain to find any clue tothe book. A learned clergyman could 
give me no light on the subject. It isa very curious affair, as coming 
from Franklin. I doubt if there is another copy in America.’ ” 

A copy of the original and only edition of this work, 
which lies before me, is in a state of perfect preservation. 
It is printed on substantial paper, as was the fashion of the 
last century, in large type, and, of course, with the quaint 
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old, long “s” of the period. The binding is of Turkey-red 
morocco, with a stamped gilt vignette around the margins 
of both front and back covers, with corresponding gilt orna- 
mentation on the back, and with gilt-edged leaves. It is 
evidently a copy of the edition lately represented in Boston 
by the exemplar there sold. The particular copy of the 
edition which lies before me has attached to it a special 
interest in the fact that at the top of the inside of the front 
cover appears in faint ink manuscript the words, “Once 
the property of the Immortal Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., 
ete.” [Unsigned.] It came into possession of Dr. Thomas 
Hewson Bache, who is still its owner, by gift from Dr. John 
Redmond Coxe, a prominent physician of Philadelphia, who 
had bought it at the sale of Dr. Stuart’s library in the same 
city, and on June 5, 1855, insisted upon Dr. Bache’s accept- 
ing it, despite his representing to Dr. Coxe that it was on 
every account too valuable a present for him to receive. The 
title-page reads : 


ABRIDGEMENT 
THE BOOK OF 


Common Praper, 
And Administration of the 
SACRAMENTS, 


AND OTHER 


Rites and Ceremonies 


CHURCH, 
According to the use of 
Che Church of England: 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PSALTER, or PSALMS 


or 


DAVID, 


Printed as they are to be sung or said in Churches. 


LONDON : 
Printed in the year MDCCLXXIII, 
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Growing out of his coming into possession of this copy 
of the so-called “ Franklin Prayer-Book,” or out of common 
knowledge that he was somewhat versed in antiquarian lore 
relating to Franklin, probably from both causes, Dr. Bache 
was, not long after he received the book, applied to for in- 
formation regarding the work by the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Bacon Stevens, Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 


in the following letter : 


“913 CLINTON ST., Thursday. 
(Without date, but the reply indicates it.] 


“My DEAR Sir: 

“T have been so fortunate as to secure a copy of the Franklin Pr. Bk., 
which I received in my last invoice of English books. In nearly all re- 
spects, except the binding, it is as good as the one I saw at your house. 
On the title-page is written the following note: ‘This abridgement, to- 
gether with the preface, was drawn up by Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart., 
Baron Le Dispencer, [Despencer] and given by him to Lord Mount 
Stuart, in 1775. The book was printed in a private press of his own at 
West Wycombe, Bucks,’ 

““T showed the book to Mr. McAllister, who has, as you know, a large 
collection of Prayer Books, but he had never seen or heard of it. My 
object in writing to you is, first, to thank you for your note, and sec- 
ondly, to ask that you will do me the favor to give me the true history 
of the book so far as it may be in your power, as the facts connected 
with it must be particularly interesting.” 


Under date of July 7, 1859, and in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Bache answered this letter of Bishop Stevens’s, as follows : 


“T have much pleasure in giving you all the particulars I know con- 
cerning the ‘ Abridgement of the Book of Common Prayer,’ but, whether 
they form its true history, it is impossible for me to tell. 

“The first copy I ever saw is in the possession of Mrs. Henry Reed, 
and formerly in that of her grandfather, Bishop White. [Mrs. Henry 
Reed was the wife of Professor Reed, mentioned in the preceding quota- 
tion from the New York Times, and Bishop White was the well-known 
Bishop William White of colonial and later times.] It is in all respects, 
even in binding, like my own. On the fly-leaf of it you will find the 
following : 


“This book was presented to mein ye year 1785, while ye Liturgy 
was under revision, by Mrs, Sarah Bache, by direction of her father, 
Dr. Benj. Franklin; who, with Lord Le Despenser, [Despencer] she 


said, were the framers of it. 
“OW. W. [WiLtiam Waite]. 
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“This copy was seen by Mr. Sparks when writing ‘The Works of 
Franklin’ (ed. 1840). In Sparks, Vol. I., p. 352, you will find this notice 
of the Abridgment: ‘During his [Franklin’s] absence from London in 
the summer of 1773, he passed a few weeks at the country residence of 
Lord Le Despencer, and employed himself whilst there in abridging 
some parts of the Book of Common Prayer. A handsome edition of this 
abridgment was printed by Wilkie, in St. Paul’s Church Yard; but it 
seems never to have been adopted in any Church, nor to have gained 
much notice.’ 

“Sparks then gives a quotation from the last part of the Preface of 
the Abridgment, which does not exactly correspond with that in the 
printed copy; for the words, ‘remove animosity’ are used by Sparks, 
instead of ‘increase unanimity.’ I have heard that Mr. Sparks first 
found the MS, of the Preface in Franklin’s handwriting, which led to 
his discovering Mrs. Reed’s copy. The slight change in phraseology 
above mentioned may have been made in the proof by Franklin. 

“In Vol. X., pp. 206-7, of Sparks, you will find a letter of Franklin 
to Granville Sharp, dated Passy, 5th July, 1785, which contains the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Liturgy you mention was an abridgment of that made 
by a noble Lord of my acquaintance, who requested me to assist him by 
taking the rest of the book; viz., the Catechism and the reading and 
singing Psalms. These I abridged by retaining of the Catechism only 
the two questions, What is your duty toGod? What is your duty to 
your neighbour? with answers. The Psalms were much contracted by 
leaving out the repetitions (of which I found more than I could have 
imagined) and the imprecations, which appeared not to suit well with 
the Christian doctrine of forgiveness of injuries and doing good to ene- 
mies. The book was printed for Wilkie, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but 
never much noticed. Some were given away, very few sold, and I sup- 
pose the bulk became waste-paper. In the prayers so much was re- 
trenched that approbation could hardly be expected ; but I think with 
you, a moderate abridgment might not only be useful, but generally 
acceptable.’ 

“ The editor then introduces, in a note, a portion of Mr. Sharp’s letter 
which called forth Franklin’s account of the book, as also the Preface 
of the Abridgment, in full. 

“There can be no doubt that Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart., Lord Le 
Despencer, had a hand in compiling the work, and probably paid the 
expense of the undertaking, for it is not likely Franklin did. 

“‘T doubt whether the book was printed by a private press at West 
Wycombe, Bucks ; for Franklin’s letter [to Granville Sharp] contradicts 
this statement, and if Sir Francis had a private press, we should have 
had other works, in all probability, emanating from it, and of such I have 
never heard. ; 

“In Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, Vol. III., p. 1494, under the 
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head of Prayer, you will find the following notice of the book: ‘An 
abridgment of The Book of Common Prayer, West Wycombe, 1773, 
8vo. The performance of Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart., privately printed 
at the expense of Lord Le Despencer.’ In the above no mention is 
made of a private press; hence another reason for not believing Sir 
Francis had one. 

“ Lowndes gives the impression [that] Sir Francis Dashwood and Lord 
Le Despencer were different individuals. This isa mistake, however, 
for Sir Francis Dashwood was Lord Le Despencer from 1768 to 1781 
(Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire, sixteenth 
ed., p. 597), and the Abridgment was printed in 1773. 

“T have heard that a copy was sold in London some years ago; and 
the following manuscript note in Mrs. Henry Reed’s copy I conclude 
refers to the sale: ‘J. Miller’s Catalogue II, March 16th, 1850, No. 68.’ 

“Tt may be interesting to mention: The statue of William Penn, 
which now stands on the Pine Street front of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
was originally the property of Sir Francis Dashwood, and stood in West 
Wycombe Park. His successor did not admire Penn, and sold the statue 
for its value as lead, and it was found in a London junk-shop by a descend- 
ant of the founder of Pennsylvania, who bought it and presented it to 
the Hospital.” 


The statue of William Penn referred to in the concluding 


lines of the preceding letter still stands in Philadelphia on 
its pedestal before the Pennsylvania Hospital, on the broad 
lawn in front of the institution, facing Pine Street. And, 
by way of imparting an additional touch of local color to 
some of the facts mentioned here, it is added that Edward 
Duffield was a very intimate friend of Dr. Franklin’s (a 
clock of his own make, a gift of his to Franklin, is now in 
my possession), and he was one of Franklin’s executors; and 
that a son of Dr. John Redmond Coxe, Dr. Edward Jenner 
Coxe, was, as an infant, the first person vaccinated in the 
United States, and with lymph which his father had received 
directly from Dr. Jenner. 

The editor of the Preface to the edition of the so-called 
“Franklin Prayer-Book” “ professes himself,” to use his 
own words, “ to be a Protestant of the Church of England,” 
and begins his duties as such with a few deprecatory remarks 
as to laymen presuming to make suggestions of alteration 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. 
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He presents to the consideration of “the serious and dis- 
cerning” amendments which the authors regard as involv- 
ing improvements in the accepted Liturgy of the Church. 
He takes the ground that both morning and evening services 
of the Church are so long that in them “ the mind wanders, 
and the fervency of devotion is slackened.” He cites the 
example of the Lord’s Prayer and its accompanying admo- 
nition against the “ heathen” practice of “ much speaking” 
as confirmatory of the excellence of brevity in religious 
worship. He says that the old would, on account of their 
infirmities, be benefited by a shortening of divine service, 
and that the young would more cheerfully than now attend it. 
Moreover, he adds, business people could more easily than 
now attend it on other days than Sunday. He does not con- 
sider the use of more than one creed as any advantage to 
edification, whilst the existing repetitions involve much pro- 
lixity. The Psalms are held to consist in a measure of repe- 
titions which may well call for curtailment. Some of them, 
moreover, it is represented, contain bitter imprecations 
against enemies, and are thus inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity and the direct teachings of the Gospel. The 
curtailment of the Communion Service, as it appears in the 
volume, is believed by its authors to omit nothing that is 
“material and necessary.” With the view of accommo- 
dating the introduction of the Baptismal Rite to the interests 
of a congregation engaged in worship, it is proposed to 
omit in it on such occasions “ the less material parts” of the 
formulary. The Catechism being a compendium repre- 
senting weighty matter upon which theologians have written 
tomes in elucidation, it obviously is not, the Preface states, 
as well adapted to the infant mind as is desirable. It is 
therefore recommended that only those parts within the 
comprehension of the very young be retained, and that the 
remainder be postponed until they shall have reached a 
period of more ripened understanding. The ceremony of 
Confirmation might, it is thought, be judiciously shortened. 
“The Commination,” the Preface goes.on to say, “and all 
cursing of mankind is (we think) best omitted in this 
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Abridgement.” The form of the marriage ceremony, often 
abbreviated at the discretion of the officiating clergyman, is 
here, it says, retained only as to what are deemed its “ ma- 
terial parts.” The long prayers on the occasions of the 
visitation of the sick do not seem to the authors appro- 
priate in the presence of persons “ very weak, and in dis- 
tress.” The service at the burial of the dead does not, in 
their view, evidence sufficient regard for the health and wel- 
fare of the living, in that it is, under certain circumstances, 
highly dangerous to them, owing to the length of time 
to which they are often exposed with uncovered heads to 
cold at the side of the grave. Finally, the ceremony of the 
Churching of Women might, they think, be judiciously 
abridged. 

Here the recommendations of the Preface, embodied in 
the book, casually touching upon the desirability of substi- 
tuting some other source of church revenue for tithes, end 
with a protest against any supposition that irreverence is 
intended by the suggestions made towards the modification 
of a Liturgy which the authors admire, declaring that the 
object sought is merely to improve it in the interests of 
religion, in the belief, as they say,.that “this shortened 
method, or one of the same kind better executed, would 
further religion, increase unanimity, and occasion a more 
frequent attendance on the worship of God.” 

In the opinion of persons more competent than the present 
writer to sit in judgment on the case, the work seems to 
have had some influence “in ye year 1785, while ye Liturgy 
was under revision” with the purpose of producing the first 
Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, in leading to the omission of 
certain passages in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England; since restored, apparently from the 
prompting among portions of mankind to cling to ancient 
things as such, regardless of their unsuitability to advanced 
thought on the subject, and in this case with the very features 
which Franklin most deprecated, as attempting to blend 
teachings of the Old Dispensation with those of the New 
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Dispensation, with which they are incompatible and by 
which they have been superseded. 

Whatever may be the state of the case now, the idea as 
to the existence of many redundancies in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England must at one time 
have been very prevalent, as the two following citations show. 
Miss Jane Austen, the daughter of a clergyman, makes 
one of her middle-class characters in ‘ Mansfield Park,” 
published in 1814, say that “our Liturgy has beauties 
which not even a careless, slovenly style of reading can 
destroy ; but it has also redundancies and repetitions which 
require good reading not to be felt.” Again, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, in a late letter of his from Hawarden to a friend, 
under date of September 9, 1896, afterwards published in 
The Academy and then in The London Times, says, among 
other things relating to his collection of books,— 


“ As quantity has been my strongest point, I may without offence refer 
to it in comparison with quality. An able and learned person of our 
day bought for his own use twenty thousand volumes. They were ex- 
amined and valued for sale (which never came off) in London, and it 
was predicted that he would net from them £8000, or a little over two 
shillings a volume. Nearly at the same time a library of somewhat over 
half the quantity, but rich in rarities, brought (not at auction) about £6 
a volume. 

“Though, as I have said, a beggarly collector, I have had a few 
specialities, One I will mention. I accumulated more than thirty dis- 
tinct rifacciamenti of the Book of Common Prayer. Many of these had 
prefaces which commonly ran to this effect :—‘ The Prayer Book is excel- 
lent. Butit hassome blemishes. Let them be removed, and it will find 
universal acceptance. Accordingly I have performed this operation ; 
and I now give the Reformed Prayer Book to the world.’ But I have 
never obtained, and have never seen, a second edition of any one of these 
productions. I greatly doubt whether they have usually paid their 
printer’s bills.” 


The last statement is not astonishing to any one who 
knows that there are still in existence Bishops of the Angli- 
can Church who vehemently oppose striking from the statute 
book the law, repugnant to common sense, interdicting 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
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It will be remembered that Dr. Bache said, in his letter to 
Bishop Stevens, by way of explaining how the words “ re- 
move animosity,” in the Franklin manuscript which Sparks 
saw, came to be changed to “increase unanimity” in the 
printed prayer-book, that the alteration may have been 
made in the proof by Franklin. The present commentator, 
however, has not the slightest doubt that the alteration was 
made by Franklin personally. It is an unmistakable touch 
of the hand of Franklin in a direction of part of his art of 
success in life, known to his various biographers; of course, 
perceptible, it must be believed, even to his most casual 
readers, but never heretofore sufficiently emphasized, al- 
though it appears continuously in active operation through- 
out his whole varied career, and is expressly indicated in his 
autobiography as the wisest of policies in intercourse with 
men. This was, in brief, smoothing the way of reason to 
the mind by sweeping unessentials from the path by means 
of conciliatory word and deed. There is not a fragment 
extant of his authentic speech, writing, and action in which 
the exhibition of this mental attribute is not present. 
Although the Preface which is here noticed is, with slight 
exception, written in the first person plural, it is so Frank- 
linian that no person familiar with the turn of thought and 
phrase of Franklin, than which no other style was ever more 
informed from outmost to inmost core with personality, can 
doubt the authorship of it in its entirety. Comparison of it 
with any of his writings touching ethical matter will prove 
that in it the family likeness to them is unmistakable. Part 
of it being found in his handwriting by Mr. Sparks is, in 
the existing case of collaboration, only proof presumptive 
that he was its author, but the man revealed in the style is 
proof positive of the fact. 

The Preface can be seen, even through the medium of 
the paraphrased abstract here given, to be imbued with this 
quality omnipresent with Franklin. Nor did the character- 
istic exemplified by it and his other utterances originate in 
a cold-blooded policy, adopted for the sake of gaining his 
ends in the interest of increase of authority and power. 

Vo, xx1.—16 
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Regard for these, it would seem, never gained access to his 
mind, They came unsought, as the natural adjuncts of his 
personality working amidst conditions fitted to its supreme 
development. Perhaps the particular trait which is here 
mentioned would be best illustrated as to its significance in 
his life by a legitimate comparison which involves a marked 
contrast. Lord Chesterfield, who was born twelve years 
before Franklin and died seventeen years before him, es- 
sentially his contemporary, also followed in life the same 
policy as Franklin’s in his intercourse with the world, 
socially with great success, and politically with marked 
ability in the diplomatic sphere, most notably as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Yet his whole career as observed, and 
as known by his own confession in the posthumous publica- 
tion of his letters to his son, proves that his speech and 
action were invariably, in every particular, prompted by the 
most subtle and refined egoism. The whole public and 
private career of Franklin, on the contrary, although super- 
ficially exhibiting the same aspect as Chesterfield’s inter- 
course with the world, was inspired by the loftiest altru- 
ism. Both acted in consonance with the maxim, suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re, Chesterfield expressly recommending that 
course in his letters to his son. But what a difference be- 
tween the two men there was, in the presence in one of 
worthy fundamental motive in conduct, and the absence of 
it in the other! This is not the place to recite the services 
of Franklin to his country, but it may be said at least, even 
here, that his life in its service was one of continuous labor 
and self-denial. Even after he returned from France, old, 
decrepit, longing for a brief respite from work before he 
died, he found himself enmeshed again in the toils of duty, 
and yielded to the popular demand for his final devotion to 
the public interests. Wellemay Jefferson have said, as he is 
reported to have replied, when the Count de Vergennes, 
France’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, greeted him as the 
ambassador come to replace Franklin at the Court of Louis 
XVI., “I succeed; no one can replace him.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOKS OF LIEU- 
TENANT ENOS REEVES, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN B. REEVES, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 85.) 
[Letrer 202.] 


“On Saturday last after taking leave of my acquaintances 
at Reading, I mounted and rode to Potts Grove where I 
baited. my horse, refreshed and pushed on towards the 
Yellow Springs, crossed the Schuylkill at tavern on 
French Creek, a little after dark. On Sunday morning I 
rode to Colonel Evans’ where I breakfasted, settled some 
business with the Squire, received a Letter from Lieut. 
McLean, then rode on to the Springs where I met old friends 
—McCarnehan (his family) at Lt. McLean’s. I dined with 
them and spent the day, when we retired to Mr. Jones’s my 
old quarters (now McLean’s), who were very glad to see me, 
and entertained me with the best the house could afford. 

“On Monday Lt. McLean and I set off for the City of 
Philadelphia. Came round by the Springs, lost our way by 
going the back road and found ourselves near the Bull 
Tavern at the Valley Forge. We dined near Moor Hall, 
came thro’ our old Encampment, or rather first huts of 
the whole army. Some of the officers’ huts are inhabited, 
but the greater part are decayed, some are split up into 
rails, and a number of fine fields are to be seen on the level 
ground that was cleared, but in places where they have let 
the shoots grow, it is already like a half grown young 
wood. 

“We crossed to the Lancaster Road near the Spread 
Eagle, and then made the best of our way to the city of 
Philadelphia, where we arrived a little after dark, and put up 
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at the sign of ye Battle of Monmouth. Our troops arrived 
on Sunday and are encamped near the Four mile stone. 

“ T left the company and repaired to Miss Carither’s, where 
I met Miss Morris and several of my acquaintances—I spent 
the evening there, and returned to my Quarters about 
10 o’clock,. 

“Yesterday I visited my Aunt’s family and found them 
all in perfect health, and very happy to see me. I took 
around through all the circle of my acquaintances in the 
town—Drank tea and spent the evening at Mrs. Gardner’s, 
in a fine little circle of very agreeable company. 


“Sept® 1781.” 
[Letrer 203. ] 


“T cannot quit Reading without doing this justice to the 
Ladies of it—that they are exceeding sociable and very 
polite. On the evening before the party marched on half 
an hour’s notice, all the young ladies of the place were 
assembled to a dance that a few of us had at Mrs. White- 
head’s. As there were not ladies sufficient for partners for all 
the officers, we invited as many as could be supply’d and 
had a genteel little Family Hop (as we term’d it, that no one 
could take offence), but in fact we had more satisfaction and 
as many couples on the floor as at the large Assembly. We 
had no supper, but apples, nuts &c., substituted in the room 
of it, with wine, punch &c. The evening was spent with 
all the mirth and gaiety possible, and always to be found in 
companies that can be free together in preference to large 
and fixed Assemblies. 

“The company broke up about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when each waited on his partner home and then retired 
each to his own quarters. 

“Captains Patterson and Lusk, Lieuts. Pursell and Le 
Roy were order’d for the detachment from our Regiment. 
But it being so much against Pursell to march to the South- 
ward, that he was determined to resign rather than go. I 
had engaged to go in his stead [badly torn]. The alterna- 
tive is that Pursell is determined and gave in his resignation 
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this day. I opposed it with all my might, and made use of 
every argument I was master of to dissuade him from it, but 
all to no purpose. 

“ Orders came out this afternoon to hold ourselves in 
readyness to march tomorrow morning at eight o’clock, the 
Assembly at half past, and to march off at 9 o’clock. We 
have been obliged to stay very close to camp, on account 
of deliveries of clothing, arms, accoutrements. I have 
spent the day in the City, and am as busy as you please in 
getting in readyness for a long march. 


 PHILADA. 
“ Oct" 2 1781.” 


[Lerrer 204.] 


“We march’d from our encampment about 11 o’clock 
yesterday, crossed Schuylkill bridge, and marched into the 
city, down Chestnut Street about one o’clock, the detach- 
ment divided into two Battalions. We marched down Front 
street and embarq’d near the Drawbridge, hauled off in the 
Stream, and fell down opposite Almond street. About an 


hour after the most of the officers went on shore and received 
from the Paymaster one month’s pay in hard money; the 
Jirst of the kind that any of our Line ever received. Having a 
number of necessaries to purchase, I was kept busy ’till 
almost night. I called in at Mr. Gardner’s to bid adieu 
and drank Tea; I then drank Tea at my Aunt’s, with the 
family, and the very agreeable Miss Morris. 

“Thad everything put on board and then spent the evening 
with Miss Morris, Miss Carithers. Took my leave of the 
girls and my aunt, and retired on board the vessel about 11 
o’clock at night. 

“T never experienced so much of female friendship as in 
the above two ladies, everything in their power to serve me 
was done and much more than I have in power to tell, 
friendship so sincere and so refined ought to meet a suitable 
return. On examination I found things packed up for my use 
that I had no idea of, such as they knew I should stand in 
need of. I must say that I was sensibly affected at taking 
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my leave of people that I have such a real esteem for, 
(Esteem is too cold a word), let me say warmth of Friend- 
ship for. I spent my time when I was last in the city with 
as much real satisfaction, as ever I enjoyed in the same 
place in my life. 

“ We weighed anchor about sunrise in the morning, when 
the tide was about half spent and but little wind, fell down 
with the tide and the little wind, a little below Billingsport, 
where we went on shore and dined. The fort at Billings- 
port is not in good repair at present; Fort Mifflin on Mud 
Island is in a tolerable state of defence, if it were well 
mounted and man’d. This is the place famous for holding 
out against the British fleet for two months, before which 
they had two ships burnt, one of which was blown up, with 
anumber of men. Red Bank, quite destroyed, is famous for . 
standing the attack made by General Kniphausen, before 
which fell six hundred Hessians with the famous Count 
Denaub [Donop]. After refreshing ourselves we came on 
board and set off with afternoon tide and almost a head 
wind. 

“ON BOARD THE —— 

“ Oct’ 4" 1781.” 
[Letrer 205.] 

‘‘On Friday morning last we found ourselves opposite to 
the mouth of Christiana Creek, when a few of us went up 
and landed near the ferry and walked up to Wilmington, 
where we found Lieut. Col. Mentges, Major Moore and 
several officers who had come down on horseback. I went 
to see Mr. Devenport’s family from Georgetown, where I 
breakfasted. I likewise went to see an old Mr. Broom, 
whose son you have heard me mention, who kindly received 
me and would make me stay to drink a Sling with him, of 
which he is very fond. 

*“‘T had the offer of a horse to ride to Christiana Bridge 
and let the vessel pass, and remained with the company, we 
stayed to Dinner, and with drinking wine and bitters, and 
Punch before Dinner, and Punch and wine at and after 
Dinner, the most of the company got pretty full. About 3 
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o’clock we mounted and rode to the Bridge, only stopping 
to drink a double Bow] of Punch on the way.—At night the 
most of the company kept it up at Doudles, where we sup’d 
and stay’d all night, and breakfasted next morning. 

‘** One vessel load of troops was stationed in the town; on 
Saturday night three of them deserted and stole and carry’d 
off with them a horse of Col. Craig’s, one of Major Moore’s 
and one of Captain Bankson’s. Last night all the vessels 
arrived; this morning the troops landed, marched about a 
mile beyond the town, and drew provisions, the wagons are 
loaded and we expect to march off about 11 o’clock for the 
Head of Elk, which is about ten miles from this. 

‘“‘ Christiana Creek makes up from the Delaware about 
forty miles below Philadelphia; it is a fine bold creek. 
Large square rigg’d vessels come up to Wilmington. The 
Brandywine Creek empties into this within two miles of the 
mouth. This Creek is famous all over America for its Mer- 
chant Mills, seven of them being built within 150 yards of 
each other—and the vessels load and unload at the mills. 
Wilmington is a fine borough, has a number of regular 
streets, a Court House, Market house, and contains about 5 
or 600 houses, a number of which are very good—with a fine 
Academy on the Hill. ‘You may have a beautiful prospect 
of the town from the Delaware, as it is built on a side hill, 
and from the town a beautiful prospect of the Christiana 
Creek, which is not very broad, but large sea schooners may 
run up it near twenty five miles, to a place where a bridge 
is built across, and a town which is called by the name 
Christiana Bridge. The town is small and ill built, con- 
taining 50 houses, some of which are very good; it is a 
place of trade, by reason of the transportation of goods 
from this place to and from the Head of Elk. 

“ We marched off from Christiana Bridge and arrived at 
this place late this afternoon, and encamped near the town, 
to draw provisions and wait for vessels to transport us to 
Baltimore. 


“ HEAD oF ELK, MARYLAND, 
“ Oct? 7, 1781.” 
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[Letter 206.] 


“On Monday and Tuesday last we lay still at the Head 
of Elk. The town is small, not containing more than 20 
Dwelling-houses and they much scattered. This is a prin- 
cipal place of conveyance for goods across from the Chesa- 
peake Bay to the Delaware, being but 12 miles land carriage, 
when it would be six hundred miles to go round. It was 
agitated to cut a Canal from a branch of the Bohemia to St. 
George’s Creek on the Delaware, which is about eight miles 
from Tide to Tide, and would have been done had not this 
war commenced. 

“On the 10th we embarqued on the Kitty, James Jack- 
son, master, for Baltimore. We was left aground when the 
fleet set sail; got off in the night and overtook them at 
Cecil Court House the 11th inthe morning. We cast anchor 
and went on shore, where I saw several of my acquaintances 
from Georgetown, and tho’ within eight miles of it could 
not go to see my friends there. 

“ The 12th lay off the mouth of Sassafras River in Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

“ Sat. 13th.—Beat down with the wind at south west—at 
the lower end of Poole Island the wind blew so hard we was 
obliged to put about and stand before it, we in a little time 
_made Worton River, the mouth of which is a good har- 
bour. But the wind shifting suddenly to northwest blew 
a storm, Set in to the Worton and we had nearly been cast 
away tho’ in harbour; the wind abated for a few minutes 
of which we took the advantage and ran up to a safe har- 
bour. 

‘‘T went on shore and dined with Mr. Duke Tilden, who 
informed me of the arrival of Capt. Giles Hicks. (Men- 
tioned in Vol VI. Letter —.) I am informed by him that 
as he was going to the Island of Tobago in the West Indies, 
he was taken by the French fleet and brought by them into 
this Bay, and being known by his Excellency Gen' Wash- 
ington, has got permission to come to: this place to see his 
Aunt Chaloners. I wrote to him from Mr. Tilden’s. 
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“ Sun: the 14th.—Capt. Patterson drew provisions from 
Chestertown, which is within 8 miles from this place, our 
men having been out for several days. 

“The 15th and this day, the wind has continued ahead; 
our vessel being too deeply laden, we impressed Mr. Gilbert 
Backson from Georgetown, and I with part of the company 
ship’d ourselves on board his vessel, the Molley, and shall 
leave this as soon as we can. 

‘*We dined and spent the afternoon with Mr. Peconee, 
who treated us very genteely, and pres’d us to spend the 
evening and stay all Night with him, which we could not do, 
as we were waiting for a wind. 

“ON BOARD THE MOLLEY 

“ WorTon HARBOUR 


“ EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND 
“ Oct? 16, 1781.” 


[Letrer 207.] 


“ On the morning of the 17th we set sail with a west wind, 


which is almost ahead, and was all the day beating over to 
the Western shore. 

“On the morning of the 18th, we run down with a North 
Wester to the mouth of the Potapsco river, and the wind 
being ahead we landed at North Point, left part of our Bag- 
gage, and marched up to Baltimore town, sixteen miles in 
about four hours. We got to town about 9 o’clock at Night. 
I got my men in quarters and put up at Mr. Grant’s, at the 
sign of the Fountain, the first Tavern in the place. 

“On Friday the 19th I dined with Mr. Fell at his Mansion 
House at Fell’s Point, and in the afternoon rode out with 
him in a carriage to take a view of Baltimore town. We took 
a circuit almost round it and from some of the neighboring 
heights I had a full view of it. Some of the inhabitants of 
Baltimore will tell you that it is nearly half as large as 
Philadelphia, but you may depend upon it, that it is not one 
eighth as large. Impartially I believe it to be about the size 
of the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, which is from Vine 
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street upward—And Fell’s Point is situated very much like 
Kensington, but thicker settled, with two bridges going to 
it in the same manner. 

“‘ The town is built on a low uneven piece of ground, the 
streets are not paved—in wet weather very muddy and in 
dry, dirty, very disagreeable in either. The Market house 
is on one side of the street, under an old Court House, and 
contains twelve stalls, and about eight board Shambles. I 
made it my business to attend to see their market, which 
was tolerable full, but in great confusion, as most of the 
country people remain in their waggons with their produce, 
and a number of butchers with their beef in carts in quarters, 
who will cut a piece off any where for you without regard to 
the [torn]. 

“There is no Public Buildings here of any note, except 
an unfinished Church and State House, as it is called, which 
is no other than a genteel Court House. Some of the streets 
are very regular and wide, but many winding and turning 
as the first comers happen’d to build; there is a number of 
genteel houses in the place but none elegant. 

“Mr. Fell where I now make my home, is a gentleman of 
princely fortune. I got acquainted with him at Philadelphia 
and he has kindly invited me to make his house my home as 
long as I remain in the place. The whole of the place called 
Fell’s Point belongs to him, which in a short time will be 
the place of trade; it is now one fourth as large as Balti- 
more. He is at this time laying the remainder out in lots to 
be sold, leased or rented. <A great estate has fell to him in 
Philadelphia and if he gets his due a great part of Baltimore 
will be his. This must be the place of trade, because the 
large vessels can go no higher up than the Point, and are 
obliged to load and unload here. On account of the filling 
up of the Basin, which is before the town, within these few 
years past, this is what is called the North Branch of the 
Potapsco, and is an inlet which makes up about two miles 
and is twelve miles from the Bay. 


“BALTIMORE Town, 
“Oct? 20" 1781.” 
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[Letrer 208.] 


“On Saturday the 20th, in the forenoon, I went with an 
old acquaintance of ours from Georgetown known to you 
as Rosanda, who was much surprised and would scarcely be- 
lieve her own eyes and senses that I was alive, for she had 
long since heard and took it for granted that I was dead. 
However, I have convinced her to the contrary, and she 
seemed to be very happy to find out her mistake. I drank 
Tea and spent the evening with her. 

“ On Sun: 21.—This morning to my unspeakable joy, I 
saw the copy of a Letter from the Count d’Grasse to the 
Governor of Maryland, giving him an account of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis with all the army under his 
command at York, in Virginia. I was somewhat mor- 
tified to think, that I had been eighteen days on our way 
to that place and by misfortune could not be there. It 
is very remarkable that on the same day, of the same 
month, (that is the 17th of Octobr, 77), that Burgoyne sur- 
rendered with his army at Saratoga, so on the 17" of Oct’ 
81 has Lord Cornwallis surrendered with all the Brit- 
ish, Refugees, Negroes Torys &c., under his command at 
York in Virginia. You shall have the particulars as soon 
as I can get them. I congratulate you on the above good 
news ! 

‘* We have had a very bad passage to this place, was cast 
away in the Bay, and Col. Craig supposing us lost, went off 
and left us. He left Baltimore on the 16th instant. I 
marched with my men down to the Fort, and quartered 
them in the Barracks, which are in tolerable repair. Capt. 
Patterson is left in town in order to prepare for our de- 
parture. I promised to write to you from this place and 
am happy my first carrys agreeable news. 


“Fort BALTIMORE, 
“ Oct® 22, 1781. 


“P.8.—There is to be a Feau d’ Joy at Baltimore this 
Day.” 
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[Letrer 209.] 
[The first part of this letter is missing.] 


“In the evening the Town and Fell’s Point were elegantly 
illuminated—what few houses that were not, had their win- 
dows broke. About eight o’clock got tired and went to 
Mr. Fell’s (where I made my home) who had a genteel Ball 
and Entertainment for the Ladies and gentlemen at the 
Point. Capt. Gasseway and myself were introduced to the 
company, where we danced and spent the night until 3 o’clock 
in the morning of the 23*, as agreeably as we could wish— 
As the ladies were very agreeable, and the whole company 
seemed to enjoy themselves perfectly, and indeed seemed to 
be carry’d away beyond themselves on this happy occasion. 

“This day Captain Patterson being unwell gave up the 
command to me, I have exerted myself and shall be ready 
to sail tomorrow morning. 


“FELL’s PoInt, MARYLAND, 
“ Oct 25 1781.” 


[Letrer 210.] 


“ Thurs. Oct. 25".—I fell down with the schooners Nancey 
and Juliet tothe Fort and took our men on board. I waited 
till four o’clock in the afternoon for Capt. Patterson, and 
then set sail without him. The wind being ahead we beat 
down the River and made a harbour in Rock Creek. 

“On the 26th with a light breeze [torn] North Point, 
took our baggage on board. Dine with a gentleman where 
we left our baggage, and set sail about four o’clock in the 
afternoon with a fair wind. 

“This vessel is small but runs very fast, so that on the 
morning of the 27th instant I found myself in harbour in 
Miles River below Kent Island, where I gave the Skipper 
leave to call in order to get a hand and put a sick man 
ashore. 

“* Kastern Shore of Maryland.—I walked up to the house 
of Mr. and Mrs, Tilghman (to whom our schooner belongs), 
he was lately a member of Congress. This gentleman lives 
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in an elegant old fashioned house, very genteely furnished, 
who was exceeding kind and entertained Mr. Legare (a 
Carolina gentleman) and myself with the utmost politeness. 
After a genteel breakfast he very politely waited upon us to 
the shore. We got under way about 10 o’clock with a fair 
wind at Northwest and proceeded on our way. 

“On the 28th, in the afternoon, we arrived at the mouth 
of York river in Virginia, from which place I had a view 
of the French Fleet, which forms a line from the Eastern 
to the Western side of the Channel quite across and makes 
a grand appearance. 

“ON BOARD YE NANCEY, 

“oFF YORK RIVER, VIRGINIA, 
“Oct. 28", 1781. 
[Lerrer 211.) 


“ On the 28th instant I ran up York River to Yorktown, 
about 8 miles from the Bay, where I landed and walk’d up 
to the Encampment and made my report to Colonel Craig, 
and got his thanks for pushing on with the company. 

“IT landed and marched the company to camp within two 
miles of the town of York, on the morning of the 29th 
instant, and have once more joined the Regiment from 
which I was separated sixteen days, with sixty men and up- 
wards, to the general joy of the whole, as they all supposed 
that we were lost in the storm. 

‘“‘ All the prisoners are sent off to the back parts of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, except the officers, who 
are on Parole and have liberty to go where and when they 
please. Mr. Legare, a Carolina gentleman who came down 
with me from Baltimore, who is on his way to South Car- 
olina, and would wish to proceed with the Army, I have 
invited to take part of my tent and he has consented. He 
is a gentleman who has been a Captain in one of the Car- 
olina Regiments, and was made prisoner at Charleston, 
when it was taken, is since resigned and is now going home 
to his family. 

“This day in town I met with Captain Sproat, who is 
very well, and exceeding happy to see me. He insisted on 
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my dining with him. About 12 o’clock I went to General 
Hand’s Headquarters with him, who is very well, where I 
dined and spent part of the afternoon. The remainder I 
spent with the officers of the Line who were very happy to 
see me. The most of them appear to be in perfect health, 
after all the fatigues of campaign and siege. 


“ YORKTOWN, 
“ Oct* 81, 1781.” 


[Letter 212.] 


“On the second instant, I went to take a view of the 
Lines and found them very grand. The enemy had the 
town piqueted all round very strongly. The town is small, 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty houses, the most of 
which were shot through like a riddle—some had the whole 
side burst out with the explosion of shells, and the whole 
at present in a ruinous state, At present all the small craft 
that can be had is Loading with the heavy artillery and 
ordanance stores, which are to be sent immediately to the 
Head of Elk by water. The town at present is entirely a 
scene of confusion—here you may see all putting backward 
and forward, and running one among another about their 
own business. British officers and French sailors, soldiers, 
marines, fatigue men, boatmen, British merchants, Amer- 
ican Speculators, Jews and Infidels—Negroes, British wives, 
soldiers’ trolls, with a song &c. So be-mixed, be-hurried, 
be-know’d, be-frightened and be-deviled, that nothing short 
of a [torn] or the pencil of a Hogarth could possibly do 
them justice to delineate or describe. 

“Extract from the General Orders of the 30th ultimo: 

“¢TIn pursuance of the Determination of a Board of Gen. 
Officers setting forth the means by which the officers of this 
Army may Receive a General Benefit from that Article of 
the Capitulation which intitles them to a right of [torn] in 
the possession of the [torn] in York and Gloucester at the 
time of the surrender of these parts— 

“¢The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to direct that 
every officer who came here with the Army (coming under 
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the following description) receives on account of his pay to 
the Ammount of twenty Pounds (Dollars at 6 Shillings 
each) viz' Gen! Officers & their families and other military 
staff; Regimental officers, the officers of the Hospital, the 
Chaplains, the Q' M' Gen’, the Com’ Genl. and their Depu- 
ties—That an officer from each Brigade be appointed to 
take up the Goods from the Traders for the officers of their 
respective Brigades, whose receipt shall intitle them to 
payment.’ 

‘Since the above Order, we have been busied in pur- 
chasing and dividing the above. The merchants are allow’d 
one hundred per cent. on their goods from the Sterling cost, 
and then to be reduced into Currency. 

‘“‘ Every preparation is making for a movement from this 
place. I spent the afternoon with Major Sproat, who is aid 
to General Hand. He informs me that the whole Army 
will move for the Northward at the same time that we move 
off for the South. 

‘“‘ Three thousand French troops under the command of the 
Count Rochambeau, with a proper number of Shipping to 
protect the Harbour will be station’d at York this Winter, 
and as long next Spring as will suffice them to get up and 
repair the shipping that has been sunk and damag’d since 
the siege, fortunately the property of the Enemy, which 
amount to upward of one hundred sail. 

“ Tam entirely reconciled to the march to Carolinas, as we 
are likely to have such a very pleasant season for it. The 
evenings are beginning to be a little cool here, and if we 
don’t hurry on, the Winter will be likely to overtake us. 


“YorK, VIRGINIA, 
“Nov. 4" 1781.” 


[Lerrer 213.] 


“On the fifth instant about 9 o’clock the Gen' beat and 
we marched off under the command of Major Gen. Arthur 
St. Clair. The detachment is composed of the Pennsylvania 


Line, the Maryland Troops that are here, a detachment of 
Virginians, a detachment of artillery with brass pounders 
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and Howitzers,—inch mortars, with a large quantity of 
Ordanance stores, Commissary, Qr. Mr. Gen!' Stores, with a 
quantity of clothing for the Southern Army—with these we 
marched and encamp’d within three miles of Williamsburg, 
on our way to join the Southern Army, under the command 
of General Greene. Being encumbered with such a quan- 
tity of waggons will cause us to move on very slow. 

“On the 6th the Gen' beat at sunrise. We encamped at 
Bird’s Ordinary—the name given to the taverns in this 
country, and ordinary enough they are, God knows, and not 
worthy to be called a Tavern in any other country. We 
arrived at our ground in the afternoon. 

“On the 8th moved on to Bottom Bridge, over the 
Chicohomeney, asmall creek. During our four days march, 
we have come through a poor sandy country, thinly settled 
and the houses meanly built. Except Williamsburg, the 
Metropolis of Virginia, the town is not large, but very 
regular, the Governor’s palace standing at one end and the 
capital at the other, of the Main street facing each about 
one quarter of a mile distant—both elegant buildings with 
wings; the streets are wide and houses large and contain 
about three hundred and fifty houses. The seat of [torn]. 

‘‘ The season here is very pleasant and the road good, and 
as yet we have had no scarcity of water. 


‘*Botrom BRIDGE, 
“Nov. 8” 1781.” 


[Lerrer 214. ] 

“On the 9th instant we marched at the same time as usual 
and arriv’d at this place about the middle of the afternoon, 
13 miles, and encamp’d on a hill on the left of the town, 
a beautiful place with the James River in front. Richmond 
is now the seat of Government; the Governor’s residence is 
an elegant [torn] situated on the bank of James River, just 
below the falls. The houses are principally on the main 
street, and no grand buildings in it. It contains about one 
hundred houses. There is two good. Ordinarys in it, and 
two or three stores, but every thing extravagantly dear. 
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Such Sugar as might be purchased in Philadelphia for six 
pence, would cost you here eighteen. 

“On the 10th instant, the Maryland Line crossed the 
James River opposite the town. On the 11th the artillery 
crossed with their stores in a heavy rain [torn]. 

“On the 13th [torn] the Battalion with their Baggage 
crossed the River and pitch’d on Manchester side of the 
River. Manchester is a small town opposite to Richmond, 
very irregularly built and contains about 40 houses, where 
the Enemy burnt a great number of stores, warehouses and 
inspecting houses with a great quantity of Tobacco in them, 
and took off a quantity of cattle, horses and negroes from 
the inhabitants. 

“My fever has increased and the swelling in my face 
continued. I was invited by a Mr. Archer to stay at his 
house while I remained in Richmond. He keeps a store in 
the Town, keeps open house for all the officers who will 
favor him with their company [torn].” 


[Letrer 215.] 


“On the 17th cross’d the Appomatox river in boats—it 
appears to be much such a river as the Schuylkill above the 
Falls. At our place of crossing it was not more than 200 
yards across. We encamped on the bank of the River just 
in the rear of Petersburg. 

“The above is a small town built in a hollow or rather 
on a side hill, very irregular and ill built and contains 
about 50 houses. There is two Ordinarys and three stores 
in the town. Below this is a small town call’d Blandford 
on the river and contains 20 or 80 houses and store [torn]. 
The paper currency is still in circulation in this State—a 
State Currency that was struck to pass one for forty of the 
old Continental—now this is depreciated to such a degree 
that it is scarcely worth counting; it passes at this time 
twelve hundred to one Hard Dollar, which reduces the old 
Continental (tho’ not in circulation) to forty eight thousand 
for one. The hard money being so very plenty to the 
VoL. xx1.—17 
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northward, it has made its way here and now circulates very 
freely. Iam in hopes the Continent will not be troubled 
with striking any more paper money. 
‘PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 
“Nov. 18 1781.” 
[Lerrer 216.] 


“On the 19th instant we march’d to Dinwiddie Court 
House and encamp’d near it. There was a large Assembly 
at the Court House as it was Term time with them. 

“On the 20th we crossed Notaway River at Jones’s Bridge 
and encamp’d on Jones’s farms at the Beaver Pond, in 
Brunswick county. This is looked upon as a good country, 
and Dinwiddie has a number of elegant buildings in it and 
the people all good-livers. But Amelia County which joins 
this is still better, has a vast number of the first families 
living in it, the ladies of which have made themselves famous 
by an Association they enter’d into early in the war, ‘ That 
they were determined to live single ’till the conclusion of 
the war without they married an officer of the Army or one 
who had served their Country in a public manner since the 
commencement of the War.’ I am told by men who have 
seen them, that the ladies are very genteel, handsome and 
of the first families in Virginia, who are of this Associa- 
tion. I must confess I should have been very happy to have 
seen girls who have discover’d so much Patriotism to the 
World. 

“On the 21st we marched to Earle Edmund’s farm, In 
the morning before we march’d off a Duel was fought in 
the Maryland Line between Captain Menzie and Ensign 
Bettis—each fired and miss’d; fired the second time and 
miss’d; the third fire the Ensign shot Capt. Menzie thro’ the 
head, of which he died immediately. The officers had a hole 
dug and buried him on the spot in his clothes, and march’d 
off without further ceremony. He had used Bettis very ill, 
who has since been ordered to take his command, and no 
further notice is taken of it. Congress and the Legislative 
body have used every means in their power to stop dueling 
[torn]. 
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“On the 22d continued our march, crossed Mahoming 
creek over a high bridge to Mitchel’s Ordinary, and en- 
camp’d in a poor neighborhood. 

“On the 23d we proceeded on our march, passed Miller’s 
Ordinary, crossed Miles Creek, and encamp’d on Sir Peyton 
Skipper’s [Skipwith] farms in the heart of a good country, in 
Mecklenburgh County. For three nights past we have had 
hard frost and ice a quarter of an inch thick; I am much 
afraid we shall be overtaken by the Winter, as it seems to 
come on faster than we march. 

“‘The common inhabitants of Virginia dress in a very 
particular manner. The men with little round hats, coarse 
mixed grey Jackets, breeches of the same, and all of them 
wear what they call Leggins, which is a piece of cloth. 
Kersey Ticking [torn]. The women [torn] Bonnet on their 
head. If it is made of any other stuff and of the Bonnet 
shape, they have them so small that they appear ridiculous. 
The people in general have a pale, sickly appearance, in- 
clining to the Yellowish color. Their remark upon us is, 
that they never saw such a set of Red-Black looking men in 
all their lives. 

“Their Negroes tho’ not at this season of the year, are 
almost naked in general—some of them quite as naked as 
they were born, came into our camp to look for pieces of old 
clothes. I don’t know how they reconcile this treatment of 
their slaves with their liberal principles of hospitality, when 
a trifle of expense would give them some kind of coarse 
clothes to cover their nakedness [torn]. 


“SKIPPER’s [SKIPWITH] FARMs, 
“Nov. 23¢ 1781.” 


[Lerrer 217.] 


“On the 24th, we march’d from Sir Peyton Skipper’s 
[Skipwith] farms to the banks of the Roanoke. We began 
to cross the River immediately and by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon the Pennsylvania Line and baggage was all over and 
we encamp’d [torn] a number of fine buildings near its Bank. 
Below this, I am informed, occupied by a set of very genteel 
inhabitants. . . . 
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“On the 25th, the Artillery and stores crossed the River. 

“ On the 26th, a fresh and high wind hindered the cross- 
ing of the Maryland Line... . 

‘On the 30th the Maryland Line crossed the River in the 
rain. This day I dined with Col. Craig, in company with 
General St. Clair and his family. My guest, Capt. Legare, 
has provided himself with a horse, and has joined the Cav- 
alry, where he has acquaintances, and can have his Beast 
properly provided for.” 


[Balance of this letter and also Letters 218, 219, 220, 221, and 222 are 
missing. | 


[Letrer 223.] 


“On the Seventh instant finding I was not likely to be 
furnish’d with Quarters, Doctor King invited me to live 
with him for the remainder of the time I have to stay... . 
I live here exceeding happy, having nothing to do but visit 
my men, and recreate myself with the guns, etc. 

“The Doctor is young, and exceeding good company, that 
the time passes Insensibly away, and I shall scarcely miss it 
as it flies. 


“ WILLIAMSBOROUGH N, O. 
“ De® 30 81.” 


[LETTER 224.] 


“On the 30 ultimo I accompanied Mr. George King, 
brother to the Doctor, to have the matrimonial knot tied. 
The young lady is daughter to a Mr. Le Nier, a gentleman 
of a good family in the neighbourhood. . She stood the Cere- 
mony with a very good grace; the company was not nu- 
merous, but genteel; the evening was spent in supping and 
dancing. 

“On the first instant the company adjourn’d, to the Doc- 
tor’s, with great additions, among the rest was three South 
Carolina officers, who have been prisoners, and are now on 
their way to join the Army. We had avery genteel dinner, 
after which we enter’d upon Dancing and kept it up till late 
in the evening. I think the Bride looks much improved; 
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I would advise the ladies of my acquaintance, to try the 
experiment, that is if they want a good colour. It is some- 
thing like putting out to Sea, tho’ numbers are shipwreck’d 
(often by their own imprudence) yet so great a propensity 
have we all for Matrimony, that we are willing to try our 
fortune and see if our voyage will not turn out more pros- 
perous. 


“ WILLIAMSBOROUGH, N. C. 
“ Jan. 5th, 1782.” 


[Letrer 225.] 


“On the morning of the 6th instant I mounted my Ros- 
netta and scampered to Mr. Le Nier’s, where I expected 
comp’y (Messers George and Edward King) on my way 
to the town of Halifax. Before I got six miles on the way, 
I found Rosnetta to be an arrant Scoundrel and would take 
advantage of me upon all occasions. I was in a fine humour 
and in full flow of spirits, —they carrying me at the rate of ten 
knots an hour, and my horse only going at the rate of three 
and a half; and that with the greatest difficulty, sometimes 
whip, sometimes spur, often both. Only figure to yourself, 
my situation, when I would willingly have gone on so 
rapidly, to be kept back, harras’d, and hinder’d, by a per- 
verse lump of clay who would not be brought to join with me, 
neither by fair means or foul. Like many dull readers who 
will never enter into the spirit of any author nor can they 
be beat into it.—Thy Soul, said I, must have belonged to 
some cold, phlegmatic Pedagogue (please to allow me 
transmigration), who in his life would neither lead nor drive. 
I coaxed him, he went too slow, I whipp’d, ’twas all the 
same, I pricked him with my spur, (as the Yankee girl said) 
—he minded it no more. 

“T would give thee (as a punishment) to a Mahomedan 
to ride or an Indian pagan. No! I recall that. I think I 
see the Courtious Brahmin advancing from the mouth of thy 
cave, thro’ a pleasant Grove, in an inviteing posture, and 
with a benevolent aspect; entreating me a stranger to walk 
in, and share thy homely fare. Generous soul! when I had 
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come there on purpose to insult thee. Happy man! would 
that our Christians would follow thy example. No!—God 
forbid that such a man should ride on such a Horse! well 
then I’ll ride thee myself, said I, and to it Whip and Spur. 
A punishment indeed ! 

“It would have made you laugh, to have seen us at our 
repast, three gentlemen on a journey, sitting by the road- 
side, on an old log, breaking our fast, on bacon and bread, 
and bread and bacon. *Twas like the knight of the Woe- 
full Countenance seeking melancholly adventures; and not 
much unlike him was I mounted. ’Tis the Custom of the 
Country. 

‘“* As we were coming up to an Ordinary, my poney prick’d 
up his ears and trotted up to it very lively. If that is the 
case, I wish you always had a house before you. 

“A bowl of Grog was called for. The fellow came out 
to us with the half of it in a small pewter basin, and as he 
was sensible it was too strong, he was prepared with a little 
gourd full of water. ‘Pray sir, why did you not make it in 
a bowl ?’—‘I have none.’ ‘A mugg? ‘none either’— you 
shall have it at will Gentlemen.’ We must dismount. I had 
but a mean opinion of the house from the outward appear- 
ance, which was ten times worse when I saw the inside ;—a 
crazy table, four old chairs, two of these without seats, and 
the little basin, composed the whole furniture of the house ; 
—in fact, it looked as if they were just going to run away 
from it. His bar was a shelf in a dark corner, on which 
stood a pail of water, a bottle and a horn gill measure, 
which was a rough piece of horn, which no doubt he had 
made to suit his own interest. The mistress of the family, 
was of a pale, sallow complexion, of middle stature. In- 
stead of being the ornament of the family, she looked as if 
some person had thrown her clothes at her, (comparatively 
speaking) for they were on in no kind of form. Three or 
four of the inhabitants of the lower class had collected here, 
and tho’ it was remarkably warm for the season, they were 
sitting round a tolerable fire drinking hot Eggnog out of a 
little gourd, enough to roast their souls out. But I suppose 
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they thought any thing the best that would make them 
soonest drunk, for in that, the happiness of numbers (here) 
consist. God help them thoughtI! As I was preparing 
to pay my pistereen for the Grog, I heard a confused cry of 
‘whoa !—whoa! !—whoa!!!—d—n you!!!’ What should it 
be but my horse, who among the rest of his failings, will 
forever slip his bridle (if possible) and here the consequence 
had like to have proved fatal to the house. I had tied him 
to the post of the piazza, and as three posts out of five were 
loose with his pulling, the whole was like to have come 
down. 

“When we came within ten miles of our intended stage 
for the day, on enquireing the way, our old fellow undertook 
to direct us a near way by which we should gain several 
miles. ‘You must go’ said he, ‘round my field,’ (’twas 
about the size of a large hog-pen) ‘ go round my field, and 
you will come into a cart-path, (for all are paths in this 
country) and that will take you about four miles through 
the woods, and then you will come into a great cart-path, 
and turn up that about one hundred yards to the right and 
there the road forks; you must take to the left, cross two 
bridges and then turn up to Col. Willis Alston’s house.’ 

“The direction was so plain you would have taken it 
yourself. ‘Is there no Road to turn us out of the way? 
‘No, none at all.’ The event proved him a liar, before we 
got out of sight of his house. We thought it the only one, 
we followed it about two hundred yards, went back and 
took the other. For about six miles we had to stop and 
hold a council over the forks, and cross-ways, two or three 
times a mile. The Devil take such directions! We came 
across a little house in the wood and enquired for directions ; 
the fellow said he believed it to be about four miles, but he 
was a stranger in that part, as he had lived there only three 
years. Thou must be an unsociable Soul to live three years 
in a place and not know thy neighbors within four miles. 
Happily we met a little boy about ten years of age, who 
gave proper directions. The old fellow was wrong; the 
second was wrong; and they were all wrong, but this boy. 
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I was vexed! When we came to the main road a young 
lady passed us at half speed, I saw she was very handsome, 
and followed. We had a chase of near half a mile; she 
was very handsome, and in the language of the country, 
Clever. She gave me the directions I required, in a soft 
voice and a most engageing accent, and posted off with her 
servant at the same half speed. If I had had a heart to 
lose, I believe she would have taken it with her. We ar- 
rived an hour after dark; the most tedious travelling that 
I ever experienced, is when you don’t know the way, nor 
have light enough to see it; we went on by guess. Not 
the sweetest music that I ever heard, was half so pleaseing 
to me, as the cackling of the geese was that evening, when 
we was in a dark road, and neither of us knew the way 
out. 

“ We were Joyfully Receiv’d by Col. and Mrs, Alston,— 
Mr. King was her relation. I was treated in a very, very 
friendly manner by the family. 

“ HAauirax, N, C, 


‘Jan’ 7” 82.” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FRENCH FETE IN PHILADELPHIA IN HONOR 
OF THE DAUPHIN’S BIRTHDAY, 1782. 

[The following account of the French féte in Philadelphia in honor 
of the Dauphin’s birthday, given on Monday evening, July 15, 1782, is 
extracted from a letter of Dr. Benjamin Rush to a lady.]} 

PHILADELPHIA, 16 July, 1782. 

Dear Mapam :—For some weeks past our city has been 
amused with the expectation of a most splendid entertain- 
ment to be given by the minister of France, to celebrate 
the birthday of the Dauphin of France. Great prepara- 
tions, it was said, were made for that purpose. Hundreds 
crowded daily to see a large frame building which Le had 
erected for a dancing room on one side of his house. This 
building, which was sixty feet in front and forty feet deep, 
was supported by large painted pillars, and was open all 
round. The ceiling was decorated with several pieces of 
neat paintings emblematical of the design of the entertain- 
ment. The garden contiguous to this shed was cut into 
beautiful walks, and divided with cedar and pine branches 
into artificial groves. The whole, both the building and 
walks, were accommodated with seats. Besides these prepa- 
rations, we were told that the minister had borrowed thirty 
cooks from the French army, to assist in providing an enter- 
tainment suited to the size and dignity of the company. 
Eleven hundred tickets were distributed, most of them two 
or three weeks before the evening of the entertainment. 

Forty were sent to the governor of each state, to be dis- 
tributed by them to the principal officers and gentlemen of 
their respective governments, and, I believe, the same num- 
ber to General Washington, to be distributed to the prin- 
cipal officers of the army. For ten days before the enter- 
tainment, nothing else was talked of in our city. The shops 
were crowded with customers, Hair dressers were retained ; 
tailors, milliners and mantua-makers were to be seen, cov- 
ered with sweat and out of breath, in every street. Monday, 
July 15th, was the long expected evening. 
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The morning of this day was ushered in by a corps of 
hair dressers, occupying the place of the city watchmen. 
Many ladies were obliged to have their heads dressed be- 
tween four and six o’clock in the morning, so great was the 
demand and so numerous the engagements this day of the 
gentlemen of the comb. At half past seven o’clock was 
the time fixed in the tickets for the meeting of the company. 
The approach of the hour was proclaimed by the rattling of 
all the carriages in the city. The doors and windows of 
the streets which led to the minister’s were lined with 
people, and near the minister’s house was a collection of all 
the curious and idle men, women and children in the city, 
who were not invited to the entertainment, amounting, prob- 
ably, to ten thousand people. ... The minister was not un- 
mindful of this crowd of spectators. He had previously 
pulled down a board fence and put up a neat palisado fence 
before the dancing room and walks, on purpose to gratify 
them with a sight of the company and the entertainment. 
He intended further to have distributed two pipes of Madeira 
wine and $600 in small change among them; but he was 
dissuaded from this act of generosity by some gentlemen of 
the city, who were afraid that it might prove the occasion 
of a riot or some troublesome proceedings. The money 
devoted to this purpose was charitably distributed among 
the prisoners in the jails, and patients in the hospital in the 
city. About eight o’clock our family, consisting of Mrs. 
Rush, our cousin Susan Hall, our sister Sukey and myself, 
with our good neighbours Mrs. and Mr. Henry, entered the 
apartment provided for this splendid entertainment. We 
were received through a wide gate by the minister and con- 
ducted by one of his family to the dancing room. The 
scene now almost exceeds description. The numerous lights 
distributed through the garden, the splendor of the room 
we were approaching, the size of the company which was 
now collected and which consisted of about 700 persons: 
the brilliancy and variety of their dresses, and the band of 
music which had just begun to play, formed a scene which 
resembled enchantment. Sukey Stockton said “her mind 
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was carried beyond and out of itself.” We entered the 
room together, and here we saw the world in miniature. 
All the ranks, parties and professions in the city, and all 
the officers of government were fully represented in this 
assembly. Here were ladies and gentlemen of the most 
ancient as well as modern families. Here were lawyers, 
doctors and ministers of the gospel. Here were the learned 
faculty of the college, and among them many who knew not 
whether Cicero plead in Latin or in Greek; or whether 
Horace was a Roman or a Scotchman. Here were painters 
and musicians, poets and philosophers, and men who were 
never moved by beauty or harmony, or by rhyme or reason. 
Here were merchants and gentlemen of independent for- 
tunes, as well as many respectable and opulent tradesmen. 
Here were Whigs and men who formerly bore the character 
of Tories. Here were the president and members of con- 
gress, governors of states and generals of armies, ministers 
of finance and war, and foreign affairs; judges of superior 
and inferior courts, with all their respective suites and as- 
sistants, secretaries and clerks, In a word, the assembly 
was truly republican. The company was mixed, it is true, 
but the mixture formed the harmony of the evening. Every- 
body seemed pleased. Pride and ill-nature for a while for- 
got their pretentions and offices, and the whole assembly 
behaved to each other as if they had been members of the 
same family. It was impossible to partake of the joy of the 
evening without being struck with the occasion of it. It was 
to celebrate the birth of the Dauphin of France. 

How great the revolution in the mind of an American ! 
to rejoice in the birth of an heir to the crown of France, 
a country against which he had imbibed prejudices as an- 
cient as the wars between France and England. How 
strange ! for a protestant to rejoice in the birth of a prince, 
whose religion he had been always taught to consider as 
unfriendly to humanity. And above all how new the 
phenomenon for republicans to rejoice in the birth of a 
prince, who must one day be the support of monarchy and 
slavery. Human nature in this instance seems to be turned 
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inside outwards. The picture is still agreeable, inasmuch 
as it shows us in the clearest point of view that there are no 
prejudices so strong, no opinions so sacred, and no contradic- 
tions so palpable, that will not yield to the love of liberty. 
The appearance and characters, as well as the employ- 
ment of the company naturally suggested the idea of Ely- 
sium given by the ancient poets. Here were to be seen 
heroes and patriots in close conversation with each other. 
Washington and Dickinson held several dialogues together. 
Here were to be seen men conversing with each other who 
had appeared in all the different stages of the American 
war. Dickinson and Morris frequently reclined together 
against the same pillar. Here were to be seen statesmen 
and warriors, from the opposite ends of the continent, talk- 
ing of the history of the war in their respective states. 
Rutledge and Walton from the south, here conversed with 
Lincoln and Duane from the east and north. Here and 
there, too, appeared a solitary character walking among the 
artificial bowers in the garden. The celebrated author of 
** Common Sense” retired frequently from the company to 
analyze his thoughts and to enjoy the repast of his own 
original ideas. Here were to be seen men who had opposed 
each other in the councils and parties of their country, for- 
getting all former resentments and exchanging civilities 
with each other. Mifflin and Reed accosted each other with 
all the kindness of ancient friends. Here were to be seen 
men of various countries and languages, such as Americans 
and Frenchmen, Englishmen and Scotchmen, Germans and 
Irishmen, conversing with each other like children of one 
father. And lastly, here were to be seen the extremes of 
the civilized and savage life. An Indian chief in his savage 
habits, and the count Rochambeau in his splendid and ex- 
pensive uniform, talked with each other as if they had been 
the subjects of the same government, generals in the same 
army, and partakers of the same blessings of civilized life. 
About half an hour after eight o’clock the signal was 
given for the dance to begin. Each lady was provided with 
a partner before she came. The heat of the evening de- 
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terred above one half of the company from dancing. Two 
sets however, appeared upon the floor during the remaining 
part of the evening. 

On one side of the room were provided two private apart- 
ments, where a number of servants attended to help the 
company to all kinds of cool and agreeable drinks, with 
sweet cakes, fruit and the like. 

Between these apartments and under the orchestra, there 
was a private room where several Quaker ladies, whose dress 
would not permit them to join the assembly, were indulged 
with a sight of the company through a gauze curtain. 

This little attention to the curiosity of the ladies marks 
in the strongest manner the minister’s desire to oblige 
everybody. 

At nine o’clock were exhibited a number of rockets from 
a stage erected in a large open lot before the minister’s house. 
They were uncommonly beautiful and gave universal satis- 
faction. At twelve o’clock the company was called to supper. 
It was laid behind the dancing room under three large tents, 
so connected together as to make one large canopy. Under 
this canopy were placed seven tables, each of which was 
large enough to accommodate fifty people. 

The ladies who composed nearly one half the whole as- 
sembly, took their seats first, with a small number of gen- 
tlemen to assist in helping them. The supper was a cold 
collation; simple, frugal and elegant, and handsomely set 
off with a dessert consisting of cakes and all the fruits of 
the season. The Chevalier de la Luzerne now appeared 
with all the splendor of the minister and all the politeness 
ofa gentleman. He walked along the tables and addressed 
himself in particular to every lady. A decent and respect- 
ful silence pervaded the whole company. Intemperance 
did not show its head; levity composed its countenance, 
and even humour itself forgot for a few moments its usual 
haunts; and the simple jest, no less than the loud laugh, 
were unheard at any of the tables. So great and universal 
was the decorum, and so totally suspended was every species 
of convivial noise, that several gentlemen remarked that the 
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“company looked and behaved more as if they were wor- 
shipping than eating.” In a word, good breeding was 
acknowledged, by universal consent, to be mistress of the 
evening, and the conduct of the votaries at supper formed 
the conclusion of her triumph. Notwithstanding all the 
agreeable circumstances that have been mentioned, many 
of the company complained of the want of something else 
to render the entertainment complete. Everybody felt 
pleasure but it was of too tranquil a nature. Many people 
felt sentiments, but they were produced by themselves, and 
did not arise from any of the amusements of the evening. 
The company expected to feel joy, and their feelings were 
in unison with nothing short of it. An ode on the birth of 
the Dauphin, sung or repeated, would have answered the 
expectations and corresponded with the feelings of every- 
body. The understanding and taste of the company would 
have shared with the senses in the pleasures of the evening. 
The enclosed ode written by Mr. William Smith, son of the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, was composed for the occasion, but from 
what cause I know not, it did not make its appearance, It 
has great merit, and could it have been set to music, or 
spoken publickly, must have formed a most delightful and 
rational part of the entertainment. About one o’clock the 
company began to disperse, our family moved with the fore- 
most of them. Before three o’clock the whole company 
parted, every candle was extinguished, and midnight en- 
joyed her dark and solitary reign in every part of the minis- 
ter’s house and garden. Thus I have given you a full 
account of the rejoicing on the birth of the Dauphin of 
France. 

If it serves to divert your thoughts for an hour or two 
from the train of reflections to which the shades and walks 
of at this season of the year, too naturally dispose you, I 
shall be more than satisfied and shall esteem the history 
which my attendance at the minister’s house has enabled 
me to give you, as the most fortunate and agreeable event 
(as to myself) of the whole evening. .. . 

BENJAMIN RusH. 
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GENERAL EDMUND P. GAINEs’s OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE BATTLE 
OF Fort ERIE, August 15, 1814.—The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania has been presented by Colonel E. P. Stacey, of Dover, Delaware, 
with the csteinal MS. “ General Orders” of General Edmund P. Gaines, 
issued after the battle of Fort Erie, August 15, 1814, This valuable 
document, in the handwriting of Lieutenant Samuel Sewall Stacey, of 
the Sixth Massachusetts Infantry, grandfather of the donor, is signed by 
Roger Jones, the Assistant Adjutant-General of General Gaines. 


“ ApJt GENERAL’S OFFICE 
“Hp Quarters Fort Erie U. C. 
“August 23d, 


“GENERAL ORDERS— 

“ Brigadier General Gaines owes an Apology to the gallant Army 
under his Command for delaying until this Day the tender of his grate- 
ful acknowledgements and warmest Thanks for the steady Disciplined 
Valor, and determined Bravery, with which they received and beat the 
Enemy on the Morning of the 15th inst. The want of Returns and 
particular Reports from the Commanding Officers of Corps, to enable 
the General to do Justice to all, has rendered this delay unavoidable. 
The Reports are in part received, but in taking a review of the various 
Acts of individual bravery, and good Conduct which he witnessed among 
all grades of Officers, Non Commissioned Officers and Privates, he per- 
ceives that to mention the names and gallant acts of all would fill a vol- 
ume. Our beloved and grateful Country will acknowledge that this 
— has done its Duty. 

“The General calls the attention of the fom to the subjoined Order 
of Lieut. General Drummond, by which they will see the plan of Attack, 
the ay = employed, and the Enemy’s determination to make a ‘free use 
of the Bayonet,’ 

“The night of the Battle of Fort Erie will be long remembered by 
every gallant = of the Army. It was stormy and dark—dark as the 
designs of the Murderous Foe, who resolved to give no quarter—but our 
faithful Centinels slept not. At half past two in the morning the right 
Column of the Enemy approached. His footsteps were heard, his course 
was marked by a blaze of fire from Captain Towson’s Artillery and 
Major Wood’s 21st Infy on our left. Five times the Enemy attempted 
to carry this Point with the Bayonet iy taken out their flints) and 
five times was he repulsed with great loss. The Cannon and Musquetry, 
on the right, now announc’d the approach of the Centre and left Col- 
umns of the Enemy under Colonels Drummond and Scott. The latter 
was received by the Veteran 9th under the Command of Captain Foster 
and Captains Boughton and a companies of New York an 
Penna. Volunteers aided by a 6 P* judiciously posted by Major McKee, 
Chief Engineer who was most active and useful at this Point. The 
Enemy was repulsed. The Centre Column under Colonel Drummond 
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was not long kept in Check, it pce at once every assailable point 
of the Fort and with Scaling ders ascended the Parapet, but was 
repulsed, with fearful carnage. The assault was twice repeated, and as 
often checked, but the Enemy having moved round in the ditch, covered 
by darkness added to the heavy cloud of Smoke which had rolled from 
our Cannon, and musquetry enveloping surrounding objects, repeated 
the charge, reascended their Ladders. Their Pikes, Teese and 
Spears fell upon our gallant Artillerists. The heroic Spirits of our favor- 
ite Captain Williams and Lieuts. McDonough and Watmaugh, with their 
brave men were overcome. The two former and several of their men 
received Deadly Wounds—our bastion was lost. Lieut. McDonough 
being severely wounded demanded Quarter. It was refused by Col. 
Drummond. The Lieut. then seized a Handspike and nobly defended 
himself until he was shot down with a pistol by the Monster, who had 
refused him quarter, who often reiterated the order ‘Give the d—d 
Yankee rascals no Quarter!’ This officer whose bravery if it had been 
seasoned with Virtue, would have entitled him to the admiration of 
every soldier, this hardened murderer, soon met his merited fate—he was 
shot thro’ the breast by Jacob Plank, private of the 19th Reg* whilst 
repeating the order to give no Quarter. 

“The battle now raged with increased fury on our right; but on the 
left the Enemy was repulsed and put to flight. Thence and from the 
Centre the General ordered re-enforcements ; they were promptly sent by 
Brig. General Ripley and Brig’ General Porter. Capt. Fanning of the 
Corps of Artillery kept up a spirited and destructive fire with the field 
pieces, on the Enemy attempting to approach the Fort. 

“Major Hindman’s gallant efforts, aided by Major Trimble having 
failed to drive the Enemy from the Bastion; with the remaining Artil- 
lerists & Infantry in the Fort, Captain Birdsall of the 4th R. Reg* with 
a detachment of Riflemen gallantly rushed in thro’ the gateway to 
their assistance, and with some Infantry charged the Enemy, but was 
repulsed and the Captain severely wounded. A detachment from the 
1lth, 19th and 22d Infantry under Captain Foster of the 11th, were 
introduced over the interior bastion for the purpose of charging the 
Enemy. Major Hall Asst. Inspector General very handsomely tendered 
his services to lead the charge. The charge was gallantly made by 
Captain Foster and Major Hall, but owing to the narrowness of the pas- 
sage up to the bastion, om ype age two or three men abreast, it failed. 
Tt was often repeated and as often checked. The Enemy’s force in the 
bastion was however, much cut to pieces and diminished by our Artil- 
lery and small arms, At this moment every operation was arrested d 
the explosion of some Cartridges deposited in the end of the Stone build- 
in joining the contested Bastion. The explosion was majestically 
splendid and terrible. The Bastion was sutenedl. At this moment Cap- 
tain Biddle was ordered to cause a field piece to be posted so as to en- 
filade the Exterior plain and salient Glacis. The Captain though not 
recovered from a severe contusion in the shoulder received from one 
of the Enemy’s shells, promptly took his position and served his field 
piece with vivacity and effect. Captain a battery likewise 

layed upon them at this time with great effect. e Enemy were in a 
‘ew minutes entirely defeated, likewise put to flight, leaving on the field 
221 killed, 174 wounded, and 186 prisoners: Total 581, including 14 
officers killed 7 wounded and prisoners. A large portion so severely 
wounded that they cannot survive, the slightly wounded it is presumed 
were carried off. 

“To Brigadier General Ripley much credit is due for the judicious dis- 
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position of the left a pees to the action and for the steady disci- 
plined courage manifes by him and his immediate Command, and for 
the promptness with which he complied with orders for re-enforcements 
during the action. Brig" General Porter commanding the New York 
and Penna. Volunteers manifested a - oy of vigilance and judgement 
in his preparatory arrangements, as well as military skill and courage in 
action which proves him to be worthy the confidence of his Country and 
the brave Volunteers who fought under him. Of the Volunteers, Cap- 
tains Boughton and —— their detachments posted and attached 
to the line, commanded by Captain E. Foster of the Veteran 9th, hand- 
somely contributed to the repulse of the Enemy’s column. 

“The judicious preparations and steady conduct of Lieut. Colonel 
Aspinwa | commanding the first Brigade merit the General’s approbation. 

“To Major McKee, chief engineer, the greatest credit is due for the 
excellent arrangement and skilful execution of his plan for fortifying 
and defending our position, as well as for his active exertions in defend- 
ing the right, and for his correct and seasonable suggestions to the Gen- 
eral to regain the Bastion. Major Wood of the Engineers, also greatly 
contributed to the previous measures of defence. He had accepted the 
command of a regiment of Infantry (the 21st.) for which he has often 
proved himself well qualified, but never so conspicuously as on this oc- 
casion. He had the singular good fortune to receive, in conjunction 
with the gallant Captain Towson of the Artillery the first attack—never 
was the point of attack more ably or more gallantly defended than on 
this occasion by Major Wood and Capt. Towson, and the officers and 
men under their command. Towson’s battery on Snake or Bunker’s 
Hill emitted a constant sheet of fire, prodigiously splendid. Wood’s 
small arms lighted up the space and repulsed five terrible charges, made 
between the Battery and the Lake. Brig’ Gen. —— and Major Wood 
speak in high terms of the officers and men engaged, particularly Cap- 
tains Marston and Ropes; Lieuts. Riddle of the 15th, (doing —_ with 
the 21st.), Bowman, Hall, Learned and Bean, and Ensigns Greene, 
Jones, Cummings and Thomas of the 21st.; Capt. Chunn, of the 17th ; 
and Lieut. Neally of the 19th. 

“ Major Hindman and the whole of the artillery under the command of 
that excellent officer displayed a degree of gallantry and good conduct 
not to be surpassed. The _——— situation of Captain Towson and of 
the much lamented Capt. Williams and Lieut. McDonough—and that of 
Lieut. Watmaugh, as already described with their respective commands 
rendered them most conspicuous, The courage and good conduct of 
Lieut. Zantzinger and Lieut. Childs are spoken of in highest terms by 
Major Hindman and Capt. Towson, and also that of Sergeant Major 
Denoon. Captains Biddle and Fanning posted on the centre and right 
of the intrenchments, threw their shot to the right, left centre and 
front with considerable effect, and annoyed the Enemy’s light troops and 
Indians approaching from the Woods. Lieut. Fontaine in his zeal to 
meet the Enemy was unfortunately wounded and made prisoner. Lieut. 
es pee active and useful, and in fact every individual of the Corps did 

eir duty. 

“The detachment of Scott’s gallant Brigade, consisting of the 9th, 
11th, and 22nd Infantry did its duty in a manner worthy the high repu- 
tation the Brigade had acquired at Chippawa and at the Falls of Niagara. 
The 9th, under the command of Capt. Edmund Foster was actively en- 
gaged against the left of the Enemy and with the aid of Lieut. Douglass 
commanding the Water Battery, and that of the Volunteers under Cap- 
tains Boughton and Harding effected their repulse, Of the good con- 
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duct of Lieut. Childs of the 9th, the General was satisfied as with that 
of Lieuts. Cushman, Foot and Ensign Blake. 

“To Major Jones, Asst. Adjutant General, and Major Hall, Asst. In- 
spector General, Capt. Harris, of the Dragoons, Volt’. Aid-de-Camp, 
and Lieut. Belton, of the Dragoons, Aid-de-Camp, and Lieut. Gleason, 
Brigade Major, great credit is due for their constant vigilance and strict 
attention to every duty, previous to the action, and the steady courage, 
zeal, and activity which they manifested during the action. 

“Phe Surgeons, Doctors Fuller, 28rd, Trowbridge 21st, with their Mates 
Doctors Gale of the 28rd, and Everett and Allen of the 21st, merit the 
General’s warmest approbation for their indefatigable exertions and 
humane attentions to the wounded of our army, as well as to the pris- 
oners who fell into our hands. 

“The officers killed are Captain Alexander J. Williams and Lieut. 
Patrick McDonough of the Artillery; wounded Lieut. Watmaugh of 
the Artillery, severely ; Ensign Cisna of the 19th, Lieut. Bushnell of the 
19th, Lieuts. Brown and Belknap of the 28rd., and Captain Birdsall 4th 
R. Regt. all severely. Lieut, Fontaine of the Artillery, who was taken 
— writes from the British camp, that he fortunately fell into the 

ands of the Indians, who after taking his money, treated him kindly. 
It would seem then that the Red Savages had not joined their British 
allies, in the resolution to give no quarter. 
“By Command of Genl. Gaines, 
“R. JONES 
“* Ass. A. Genl,” 


In RE MARRIAGE PrROPOSALS.—The following is a copy of the orig- 
inal manuscript in the collection of the Historical Society of fosaet- 
vania, and is endorsed “ John Griffiths directions in case of either of 
his Daughters proposals of marriage.” 

“ Memorandum 13 11™° 1766. Whereas my distant Situation from my 
children renders it necessary to reffer my Daughters Amy & Rebecca to 
some solid Judicious friends (In case either or both of them should en- 
cline to enter into a Maried State) for advice and Counsel—I do there- 
fore hereby appoint my Sister Mary Speakman, my friends Isaac Zanes, 
John Pemberton and Edmund Holingshead, or any two of them, unto 
whom I do fully resign my right as a parent of Consenting, advising and 
Directing in this Important affair of mariage, as fully to all Intents and 
purposes as if I were present to do it myself. And I entreat them to be 
assistant to them in all other cases wherein they may have ocation of 
their advice & Counsel and I do enjoin my said Daughters to regard 
& submit unto the said frds Counsel & direction as if given to them by 


myself. 
“ JoHN GRIFFITH.” 


Dr. JOHN KEARSLEY, SENIOR.—It is remarkable for one whose his- 
tory in church, charitable, and professional work was prominently 
recognized that so little is known of his domestic affairs. Who was 
Anne, his first wife? When and where did the marriage take place, 
and what were her family connections? No biographical sketch of his 
life “pe the answer. 

The annals of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania record the death 
of the “ young wife of Doctor Kearsley, Sr.,” which occurred in August 
of 1747, during a pons fever of that summer. 

A tradition of the Valleau Magds existed that Dr. Kearsley had mar- 


ried one of the daughters of Magdalen Valleau. Until recently, those 
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of the Valleau family who are interested in obtaining correct genea- 
logical evidence confirming this tradition have failed to do so. copy 
has now been found of the “‘ American Medical Record,” Vol. IV., pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1821. The volume contains a memoir of Dr. 
Samuel Bard, and it is therein stated that “his mother was a Miss Val- 
leau, who was a niece of the highly respected Doctor John Kearsley, Sr., 
of Philadelphia.” Given on the authority of his son William Bard, his 
son-in-law Rev. Dr. John McVicker, and Dr. Hosack. 

The niece referred to was a niece of Mrs. Dr. Kearsley. Mrs. 
Kearsley was a daughter of Pierre Fauconnier. Her name was Anne 
Magdalen. Her sister married Peter Valleau, whose daughter inter- 
married with Dr. John Bard, father of Dr. Samuel Bard. 

Another daughter of Pierre Fauconnier, Jeanne Elizabeth, was the wife 
of Robert Assheton, one of the Supreme J udges, and was also one of the 
Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania. Assheton died suddenly at the 
council-table in 1727. In 1729 his widow was married to Rev. Archibald 
Cummings, who dying in 1741, Mrs. Cummings was again married, 
to the succeeding rector of Christ Church, Rev. Robert Jenny, D.D. 
Dr. Jenny died January 25, 1762, and Mrs. Jenny a few days later. The 
remains of both lie under a marble slab in front of the chancel at Christ 
Church, W. R. VALLEAU. 


Queries, 


GLENN—WILsON.—Ancestry is requested of John Glenn, of York 
County, Pennsylvania, who served in Braddock’s army. He married a 
Miss Spratt, and moved to North Carolina prior to the Revolution. 
Information is also requested of the ancestry of John Wilson, a boy 
during the siege of Londonderry, Ireland, and whose father was one of 
the defenders. He came to Pennsylvania, lived at Rocky Spring Church 
near Newville, and married Sarah Reid. His eldest son, John, marri 
Mary Wray, and removed to North Carolina. The fourth son, Samuel, 
graduated from Princeton in 1782, and was pastor of Big ont Church. 

L, C, GLENN, 

Johns Hopkins University. 


GERMANTOWN ACADEMY.—Any one having any old papers or manu- 
scripts relating in any way to the earlier history of the Germantown 
Academy, known also as the “Germantown Union School” and the 
“ Public School of Germantown,” or who can give any information re- 
lating to the scholars of this school prior to 1860, will confer a favor 
by communicating with the undersigned, as the trustees desire to pre- 
serve by publication the records of the school, together with a list of 


the scholars. 
CHARLES J. WISTER, President. 
Main Street, opposite Queen Lane, Germantown. 
HarRoup E. GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 
410 West Lehman Street, Germantown. 


LANGHORNE—MAULSBY—LLOYD.—A bout oF nee! 1744 Mary Lang- 
and Ma heeler, 


horne, daughter of John Langhorne y of St. Bride’s, 
Wales, ran off from home and came to Philadelphia. The captain of the 
vessel put her in charge of a Mr. Lloyd (said to be a silk merchant), 
who knew her family in Wales. She refused to return home, and before 
many months was married from his house to David Maulsby, of 
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Plymouth, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. Can any one tell me of 

this Mr. Lloyd, or where Mary Langhorne’s marriage record may be 

found? EuLuA K. BARNARD. 
1750 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Book Botices. 


History OF PROPRIETARY GOVERNMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. By 
William Robert Shepherd, Ph.D., Prize Lecturer in History, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

W. R. Shepherd brings to his task abundant industry and sincere 
honesty. His work is a valuable contribution to Pennsylvania history. 
The Colonial Records and Laws, Pennsylvania Archives, and Penn’s 
MSS. have been carefully examined. Numerous pamphlets and dis- 
cussions and to some extent the newspapers of the day have been con- 
sulted. The work is divided into two departments, the land policy and 
the government. It is a series of monographs with very little needless 
repetition. 

he sources of Penn’s title both to the Province and to “the Three 

Lower Counties” are quite fully treated. A genuine effort is made to 

throw some light upon the confused practices of the land office. The 

probability is that the pou reader will turn from this chapter with 
the same impressions that Mr. Shepherd had when he entered upon it. 

The land policy of the Proprietary, we are told, was beneficial to the 


Province because ‘‘an Englishman three thousand miles away and pos- 
sessing but little real power, was not L gmp to be feared,” whereas “a 


Pennsylvanian might have succeeded in establishing a monopoly.” 

Whether this land policy was in any way responsible for the remarkable 

growth of the Colony we are not told. A partial investigation of Indian 

affairs is made, assuming in the beginning that Penn’s ideas in relation 

to the Indians were “ somewhat imaginative,” since “ he believed, strangely 

ey that the aborigines were descendants of the ten lost tribes of 
rael. 

In extenuation of Penn’s conception it might be said that knowledge 
on these subjects was at that time far more meagre than now. Even 
Conrad Weiser, who was the devoted friend of the Iroquois for over thirty 
years, entertained similar notions, Indeed, both Weiser and Penn had 
an optimistic faith in the Indian, which, mingled with their religious 
natures, might naturally account for such conclusions in that age. 

Mr. Shepherd states further that Penn’s “‘ purpose, however toby, was 
a mistaken one, and could not be realized because it arose from ignorance 
of the essential characteristics of the Indian nature.” 

We are left to infer that this “ignorance” arose from Penn’s desire 
that juries in cases affecting an Indian should be composed equally 
of white men and red men. The absurdity of this notion Mr. Shep- 
herd tells us “was speedily revealed.” hen this occurred we are 
not told. The law was repealed by William and Mary when the Prov- 
ince was temporarily taken from Penn’s control. It was customary for 
Indians to be present at the trials of their own people for many years 
afterwards. 

The conviction at Chester of John and Walter Winters for the murder 
of two innocent Indians took place in the presence of several red men. 
It was afterwards referred to at numerous Indian treaties. The request 
of the Six Nations for the pardon of John Cartlidge, who murdered an 
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Indian, illustrates Conrad Weiser’s repeated assertions relative to the 
nature of the primitive Indian, and those assertions were in singular 
accord with William Penn’s ideas on the same subject. 

Indeed, one is slightly surprised that Mr. Shepherd, with his tireless 
industry, should have concluded this chapter on Indian affairs without 
examining the journals of Christian Frederick Post, George Croghan, 
and Conrad Weiser, especially since the latter seems to have shaped the 
Indian policy of the Province for over thirty years. 

The causes of the remarkable boundary difficulties are quite carefully 
discussed. The numerous border disputes which embarrassed and de- 
layed the settlement of the Maryland trouble are not given. Much 
valuable material is presented on the Wyoming dispute. 

The second part of this work is devoted to government in the Province. 
The evolution of Penn’s frame, the workings of the Council, the diffi- 
culties with the lower counties, the issuing of bills of credit, and the lon 
onape between the Assembly and the Proprietors are followed in meek 

etail. 

William Penn is “characterized as a seventeenth-century idealist of 
the more attractive and genial type, one whose knowledge was as exten- 
sive as his piety, whose reputation as a courtier was second only to his 
capacity for religious enthusiasm, and who, though benevolent, never 
lost sig t of private advantage . . . his philanthropic schemes did not 
entirely exclude the thought of gain. . . . The spirit of William Penn 


was not of the Puritan, who desired to make New England the possession 
of the saints alone, and who labored to shut out all who did not hold 
religious views identical with his own. 

is plan was nobler and broader than this. ... His views were 
those of the enlightened lover of humanity. He desired that some 


secluded spot might be chosen where, under the most favorable conditions, 
purity and virtue might flourish till they appeared in bold contrast with 
the immoralities of the age, where freedom of religious belief and prac- 
tice might be enjoyed, and where truth and Christian charity might 
triumph over all that was narrow and persecuting.” 

An interesting chapter on the oath and affirmation illustrates some of 
the difficulties experienced in adjusting matters of conscience with mat- 
ters of state. Mr. Shepherd finally concludes that if ‘the Quaker sys- 
tem of government, lacking as it was in the means of securing by the 
use of oaths satisfactory judicial information, and by force of arms 
adequate military protection,” had “been carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, great confusion must have resulted.” Indeed, we are led to 
infer that it was the peculiar tenets of the le called Quakers that 
prevented the Assembly from adequately defending the frontier and led 
it to be duped by false witnesses. The real causes of the deepening 
quarrel between the Assembly and the Proprietors are not brought 
prominently to the surface. 

It would seem from Mr. Shepherd that the reluctance on the part of 
the Assembly to act ag resulted more from members of the Society 
of Friends persistently blocking legislation than from the action of the 
Proprietors ; while it is general —— that the Proprietors’ determi- 
nation to avoid paying tax on their land, to prevent the Assembly from 
issuing bills of credit, and to deprive border counties of their right to 
try their own criminals, as in the case of Stump in Cumberland County, 
constituted the most potent causes in this affair. 

In the differences between Franklin and the Proprietors, Mr. Shepherd 
——ey questions the veracity of “ Poor Richard” in his charges against 
the Penns. 
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Asa whole, the work recommends itself to the careful consideration of 
the student of history. The author comes among us with all honesty of 
purpose. His conclusions, though few and guarded, illustrate how hard 
it is to become one of us. His research is worthy of admiration and 
imitation. His work has brought within reach and partially refined a 
vast amount of crude material. 


THE Ta.cotrt Papers, Correspondence and Documents mnange| Offi- 
cial) during Joseph Talcott’s Governorship of the Colony of Con- 
necticut, 1724-41, Edited by Mary ~ 5 ag 4 Talcott. Vol. L., 
1724-86; Vol. II., 1786-41. Published by the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, 1892-96. Pp. 417, 517. 


The history of Connecticut, like that of most of the other of the original 
thirteen Colonies, remains to be written. It is not a little remarkable 
that the only work that can be considered in any way adequate was 
finished eighty years ago by the historian Trumbull, a man who, although 
writing with unusual candor for one who lived in the midst of many of 
the events he narrates, knew little history beyond that of the em | he 
served so well, and was indifferent to many aspects of that history which 
are considered essential in modern works. Trumbull made use of tradi- 
tion as well as of documentary evidence; and though his conclusions as 
well as his statements are never to be lightly set aside, nevertheless there 
is grievous need to-day, not only for the people of Connecticut but for 
all interested in the history of our country, for a work which shall be 
written with due regard to all the canons of historical criticism and with 
such largeness of view as to bring out clearly the relation of Connecticut 
to England and the sister Colonies. 

Such a history can be written only after a thorough exploitation has 
been made of the material contained within the State itself and to be 
found in the archives of the neighboring Colonies, as well as in both 
public and private collections in England. Such a history should include 
not only the political life of the Colony and the State but its social, 
economic, and religious life also. This is a large task, and one that can 
be accomplished only through the co-operation of many laborers in the 
field. For many years historical interest in Connecticut lay dormant. 
Few students were attracted to its archives, and fewer still knew of the 
wealth of documentary material that the Historical Society possessed. 
The policy of those in control—not unlike that of others in charge of 
valuable historical collections in this country—was not friendly to inves- 
tigators. Fortunately, this period of exclusiveness is past, and with 
younger hands controlling affairs a new life has been infused into the 
old historical organization, a more liberal policy has been adopted, and 
admirable results have been attained. The first fruits of the new régime 
are the volumes, the titles of which are placed at the head of this notice, 
which contain the letters and other official papers of Joseph Talcott, who 
was Governor of Connecticut from 1724 to 1741. 

This is the first attempt that the Society has made to publish in any- 
thing like a complete form the materials which it —. Hitherto 
it has been content to print isolated pamphlets or collections of unrelated 
papers, some, indeed, of great value, but others of less importance or of 
only local interest. In nearly seventy years of its existence, for it was 
founded in 1825, the Society has put forth but two volumes of collections ; 
since 1892 it has issued three volumes, has two others in the press, an 
still more in contemplation, to be pushed as —v as funds and good 
editors can be secured. Volume III. contains Pierson’s “Some Helps 
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for the Indians,’ Gershom Bulkeley’s “Will and Doom,” Trumbull’s 
** Extracts from Letters to T. Prince,” and Wolcott’s “ Memoir relating 
to Connecticut.” Volumes IV. and V. contain ‘ The Talcott Papers. 
Volume VI., already in print (except the index) and to be issued at an 
early day, contains the early town votes of Hartford prior to 1716, and 
will be the most important publication of this character in the history 
of Connecticut. Volume vit. will contain, together with other similar 
revolutionary matter, ‘“‘ A Concise Journal, or Minutes of the principal 
movements toward St. John’s (Chambly) of the siege and surrender of 
the forts there in 1775.” This is an interesting journal of the Rev. Dr. 
Trumbull, a chaplain in the army, and gives a detailed account of all 
the military operations in which he was engaged during the period men- 
tioned. It is also proposed to put into print the correspondence of other 
colonial governors, as, for example, of Jonathan Law, who succeeded 
Talcott in 1741, now in the manuscript vault of the Society. 

After this brief note upon the work of the Society, let us examine the 
character and importance of “‘ The Talcott Papers.” The work concerns 
a period of little political but of great economic activity, not only in 
Connecticut but in all the Colonies as well,—a period during which the 
colonists were enjo ing the benefits of that policy of wise ry ay which 
characterized the English government during the reigns of the first and 
second Georges. This policy made it se nae for the colonists to increase 
their own wealth without regard to England’s commercial regulations, 
which had hitherto hampered their actions. It was a period of religious 
change, when New England was becoming a battle-ground between 
Congregationalists, Anglicans, and Methodists. It was a period of finan- 
cial unrest, when the Colonies were issuing bills of credit and involving 
themselves in financial crises which were injuring their credit among 
themselves and bringing down upon them the wrath of the home gov- 
ernment because the depreciation of the bills and the raising of the 
rate of exchange were considered injurious to British commerce. It was 
a period when important legal questions were in process of settlement, 
such as the extent to which the Colony could legislate for itself, the mean- 
ing of the term “contrary to the law of England,” the right of appeal 
from the colonial courts to the king in council, and the power of the 
king to declare legislative acts of the Colonies null and void. It was a 
period when boundaries were being settled and disputes were arising on 
all sides owing to differences of opinion regarding the ownership of 
border lands, which were bound to come as the Colonies increased in size 
and number of inhabitants and began to push out from the original 
centres of settlement to the far-lying districts. On all these matters, 

articularly as relating to Connecticut, “The Talcott Papers” throw light. 

hese volumes contain letters to and from the governors and other public 
men of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York; to 
and from the colonial agents and other important men in England; to 
and from the Board of Trade. They contain official documents of the 
law-making bodies of the New England Colonies and New York; in- 
structions from the king, the commissioners of customs, and the lords 
justices; proceedings of committees; certificates of officials and deposi- 
tions of witnesses; proclamations of king and governor; petitions, me- 


morials, and addresses; orders in council, representations of the Board of 

Trade, letters, and extracts from contemporary diaries. Altogether there 

are more than four hundred and seventy-five documents, carefully ar- 

ranged and yeas indexed. Among the subjects to which these 
a 


refer are the intestacy law, the Mohegan question, the war with Spain, 
bills of credit, ports of entry, admiralty courts, coasting trade, Chris- 
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tianizing the Indians, boundaries between Connecticut and New York 
on one side and Rhode Island on the other, ete. . 

The work is done in a very scholarly manner. Save for a few docu- 
ments in the first volume which have been somewhat “ modernized,” 
the matter is printed verbatim as in the original. Valuable notes have 
been added by the editor which throw no little light upon the persons 
concerned and often give valuable information upon the larger constitu- 
tional questions. Altogether the attempt of the Connecticut Society is 
worthy of high praise. amas 


eee COLLECTIONS RELATING TO GWYNEDD. By Howard M. 
enkins. 

The second edition now ready. Price to early subscribers, $4 ; later, 
$4.50 (as in lst edition). Postage, 20 cents. 

Four hundred and sixty-four pages. Eight illustrations, includin 
three etchings, by Miss Blanche Dillaye. The text somewhat copantel, 
including insertion of additional genealogical matter. 

Address Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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